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ABNEGATION. Their labors and achievements are seldom appreciated, their 
names are rarely sought. Only by blundering can they vanquish public indif- 
ference. When they perform their task well they remain translucent as water 
and, like water, appear effortlessly to espouse the strangest molds. They are 
choephoroi, bearers though not the donors of a libation, TRANSLATORS. It is 
natural and, indeed, to be hoped—in view of a preceding affirmation—that 
the reader will give them not a thought. The editor realizes the pains that have 
been expended, and voices his gratitude. 


IMMOLATEE. Nailed to the editorial masthead for the first time is FRANCIS 
TaFoya. To the immense satisfaction of the editorial us. Already, by way of a 
grim initiation ceremony, the ineluctable mise en pages (one of the fiercer Pro- 
crusteans) has seized in its pitiless claws the suggestions for reading he had so 
carefully compiled and has rent them into shreds. You will find them languish- 
ing in the deeper reaches of various pages. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. Had this contribution remained intact, it would have been 
the seventeenth. Of these (almost) seventeen, ten were written especially for 
us, including the articles by MM DatapiER, ARON, PHILIP, COGNIOT and 
WRIGHT, one other appears here for the first time, and will later form part of 
a book on the French political system (by FRANCOIS GOGUEL), one appears 
here for the first time in English, and has been specially revised by MAURICE 
DUVERGER), the remaining articles (by MM. MAa.raux, SIEGFRIED, WEIL, 
Sauvy and MENDES-FRANCE) appear in English for the first time, here. 


THANKFULNESS. The French source for the articles by MM. Mendés-France 
and Duverger was LA NEF. This monthly, whose editress is Lucie Faure, wife 
of Edgar Faure the French premier, builds each issue round a particular theme, 
political more often than literary. Less entirely devoted to the special theme 
is the Belgian monthly SYNTHESES, from whose number on France we take the 
articles by MM. Weil and Sauvy. LE FiGaro (Sélection Hebdomadaire) is the 
source of the Siegfried article, which in a somewhat revised form will appear 
in L’ANNEE POLITIQUE, published by the Presses Universitaires. For the Mal- 
raux causerie—it was spoken and recorded— we are indebted to M. J. -J. 
Servan-Schreiber, editor of L’ExPpREss, the new “Mendésiste” weekly. Among 
its regular contributors are both Malraux and Francois Mauriac. 


SELF. Our first issue dealt with Existentialism, then a bewildering novelty. With 
a progress report, in our sixteenth issue we will return to the theme. France 
can no longer contain it. The title will be EXISTENTIALISM IN FRANCE AND THE 
WORLD. 


OTHERS. For French books, as we have hinted before: TAMARA BIEBER, at 146 
Mohegan Ave., New London, Conn. (How would Mallarmé have quatrained 
this address?) B. DE BOER, who insinuates copies of YFS into New York 
bookstores, handles his business from P.O. Box 761, Hoboken, N. J. 














GORDON WRIGHT 


The Resurgence of 
the Right in France 


Five years ago, a group of American scholars assembled at Princeton 
to weigh the prospects of contemporary France.* When the record 
of their deliberations reached Paris, one observer there entered a 
mild protest. “You have talked about every political trend in France,” 
he remarked, “except the most significant one of all—the resurrection 
of the old-fashioned right.” 

In the perspective of 1955, the omission seems even more glaring. 
For it now appears that the 1950s may deserve to be called the 
most conservative decade republican France has ever known, save 
perhaps the quasi-republican 1870s. The 1951 elections pushed 
parliament’s center of gravity sharply to the right, and rightist groups 
have dominated each successive cabinet since then. Even in the 
somewhat new-dealish government of Mendés-France, most of the 
ministers came from the right. There is more than a little truth in 
Maurice Duverger’s acerbic epigram that the Third Republic began 
with Mac-Mahon and ended with Blum, while the Fourth began with 
Blum and is already back to Mac-Mahon. 

This trend is even more startling when one recalls the moribund 
state of the right only ten years ago. Discredited by the Vichy experi- 
ment, swept aside by the post-liberation current of renovation, rightist 
politicians seemed mere fossils of a bygone age. In the 1945 referen- 
dum, not even four percent of the voters followed the recommenda- 
tions of the right-wing groups. Yet in 1955, they rule the country. 

The rapid revival of the right is not easy to explain. It results in 
part from the sterilization of the left through Communist activity and 
through the church-school squabble. It derives also from the persis- 
tence of a complex social structure, some parts of which naturally 
shelter a conservative outlook. It may be traced as well to the stub- 
born grip of French political traditions, which manage to survive 
even the most profound upheaval. 

The purpose of this essay, however, is not to explain why and how 
the right achieved its comeback, but rather to assay the significance 
of that revival for the present and future of France. Does right-wing 
rule condemn the nation to stagnation, immobilisme, decay? Is 


* Published as Modern France, under the editorship of Edward Meade Earle, 
Princeton, 1951. 
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France’s only hope the neutralization of right-wing power, either 
through the efforts of a charismatic Roosevelt-type leader, or through 
the creation of the much-discussed “new left”? Or is there some rea- 
son to hope that the right possesses hidden reserves of leadership, and 
may be able to guide the nation through an era of change and crisis? 


Philosophers tell us that it is well to begin by defining terms. Yet 
“right” and “left” are such slippery concepts that perhaps it is better 
to avoid rigid definitions. The barrier between them (as René 
Rémond suggests in his recent history of La Droite en France) has 
always been flexible and permeable, more like porous rubber than 
steel. Groups have steadily filtered through that barrier from left to 
right, but they have clung to their left-wing slogans and symbols, as 
is natural in a country whose basic political axiom has long been 
“the future lies to the left.” As a result, the normal ambiguity of the 
distinction between left and right has been increased in France. In 
the absence of a simple litmus-paper test, the line must be drawn 
by a purely intuitive process. 

Within the uncertain boundaries of the right, there have long 
been various competing ideological currents. M. Rémond reduces 
them to three: the traditionalist, the liberal, and the nationalist right. 
The first (which is also the oldest) has always stressed the preserva- 
tion of an inherited social order. The second has emphasized per- 
sonal liberty within an orderly constitutional regime. The third has 
taken on somewhat authoritarian overtones, and has tended to lie 
dormant between periods of crisis. These three parallel categories 
can still be distinguished in our day. The traditionalist element, 
deeply committed to Vichy and hard hit by its disintegration, is 
showing signs of renewed vitality. The nationalist right has coalesced 
around its current hero, Charles de Gaulle. As for the liberal right, 
its vague doctrinal contours make it hardest of all to isolate and 
identify, yet its dominant role in French politics today can hardly 
be denied. 

Of these three categories, only the nationalist right possesses 
organized political form. Most of the right-wing parties are too con- 
glomerate to possess any clear-cut doctrinal base. As a result, they 
are short on cohesion and discipline, and they lend themselves badly 
to analysis. Nevertheless, the parties exist as organized entities, and 
they serve as the mechanism through which the right wing governs 
the country. For a brief survey of the present-day state of the French 
right, the party pattern furnishes a convenient framework. 


First in parliamentary strength today is the Independent bloc, a 
coalition of the Independent Republicans, the Independent Peasants, 
and the ex-Gaullist A.R.S. With a combined membership of almost 
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120 deputies, it has held a key position in every cabinet since 1951. 
The bloc most nearly represents what Frenchmen sometimes call 
“the classic right.” Its members bear the right-wing label not reluc- 
tantly but defiantly; there is no disposition to cling to a distant left- 
wing heritage. Among its leaders, ex-Vichyites outnumber the 
ex-resisters, but both categories are far outstripped by the ex- 
straddlers. The variations run from Edmond Barrachin, once a 
prominent leader of the Croix de Feu, to Paul Reynaud, last premier 
of the Third Republic; from Jacques Isorni, Pétain’s lawyer and 
tireless defender, to Joseph Laniel, wartime member of the National 
Resistance Council. 

French voters were asked recently by an opinion poll why they 
backed a given party. The most popular answer among Independent 
voters was a frankly materialistic one: “Because the party looks out 
for my personal interests.” No other group has so large a proportion 
of voters who live off profits; no other group attracts so many farmers, 
tradesmen, and industrialists. Less significant, perhaps, is the fact 
that the Independents get more than half their votes from women; 
for the same thing is true of all right-wing parties save the Radicals. 
The total impact of woman suffrage in France is still unclear, but 
apparently it has contributed something at least to the general trend 
toward the right. 

Though the social base of the Independent bloc is fairly homo- 
geneous, the political behavior of the bloc is variegated. The man 
who blasted the presidential hopes of Independent Joseph Laniel 
was Independent Antoine Pinay. The economic views of certain 
Independent “Malthusians” are separated by a veritable gulf from 
those of Independent Paul Reynaud. When Mendés-France fell from 
power, 88 Independents voted against his cabinet, but 28 others 
voted for it or abstained. This lack of discipline may be corrected in 
part by the recent establishment of an executive committee with 
powers of explusion. Still, men who choose the label “Independent” 
do not submit readily to strict controls. On the whole, the Independ- 
ent bloc represents propertied interests, and draws much of its 
support from the backward, “static” sections of France. But it also 
draws many votes from the urban, dynamic sections, and some of its 
ablest leaders are aware that France still has to adapt itself to the 
twentieth century. 

If politics were a game devoid of personal ambition, the Inde- 
pendent bloc would include another 21 deputies—the followers of 
Paul Antier who, to distinguish them from the Independent Peasants, 
are sometimes ironically described as “Peasant-Peasants.” The Antier 
group likes to pose as more enlightened and democratic than the In- 
dependent Peasant faction, whose leader, Camille Laurens, rose high 
in Vichy’s Peasant Corporation. In fact, its social base renders it 
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more regressive if anything, for it draws mainly from the backward 
rural departments of south-central France. What really keeps the 
“Peasant-Peasants” separated from their neighbors is their more 
flagrant opportunism. Antier, a kind of minor-league Talleyrand, is 
steadily on the lookout for a profitable alliance, whether it be with 
the Farmers’ Federation, with the tradesmen’s demagogue Pierre 
Poujade, or with a new premier desperate for 21 votes. Even in 
the jaded National Assembly, there were some lifted eyebrows 
recently when the “Peasant-Peasant” leader was announced as Edgar 
Faure’s new Minister of . . . Merchant Marine. If a philosophy of 
enlightened conservatism is ever adopted by the Peasant group, one 
can be sure that it has become a politically profitable attitude. 


Second to the Independent bloc in size, and rivalling it in influence, 
is the Radical Socialist party. Its parliamentary strength, if the 23 
allied U.D.S.R. deputies are included, totals 99. No Radical would 
willingly admit that his party belongs on the right, for its left-wing 
heritage is both ancient and honorable. But by almost any test, 
whether “scientific” or intuitive, the Radicals crossed the barrier 
sometime before 1940. Perhaps the unwitting proof lies in the phrase 
Rassemblement des Gauches, chosen to denote the coalition of the 
Radicals and the U.D.S.R. Francois Goguel has calculated that since 
1911 no French party has adopted the label “gauche” until its right- 
wing character has become too obvious to hide. 

Anthropologists might describe the Radicals as a party based on 
the clan principle. Factions cluster and shift around rival leaders: 
Daladier and Mayer, Baylet and Martinaud-Déplat, Faure and 
Mendés-France—the list seems to have no end. Whether such a 
party can really stand for anything is open to some question. One 
critic said in 1945, when the Radicals were desperately seeking allies 
to help them back to power, “they sleep with everybody, but no 
longer reproduce.” Today they have grown more prudish and less 
sterile, but their leaders continue to advocate a wide variety of both 
goals and tactics. 

Radical voters, like those of the Independent bloc, are most 
inclined to choose their party “because it looks out for my personal 
interests.” Like the Independents too, the Radicals depend heavily 
on voters who live off profits. They are unique among right-wing 
parties, however, in their lack of appeal to women and to youth. 
Most important of all, their strength in the backward, “static” parts 
of France is twice as great as in the progressive, “dynamic” areas. 
No other party suffers from so serious an imbalance. 

This curious sociological base complicates the Radicals’ role; for 
the voters of static France are schizophrenically inclined to fear 
change even more than they desire it. To hold the loyalty of such 
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voters, the Radicals are almost condemned to respect the status quo, 
and to preserve that barbed-wire entanglement of protective devices 
which enables the marginal producer to survive without really enjoy- 
ing it. Perhaps this is why the Radical wheelhorse Henri Queuille is 
supposed to have said: “The art of politics lies not in dealing with 
fundamental problems but in quieting those who raise them.” 

And yet, these hard facts are counterbalanced at least in part by 
the Radicals’ long tradition of moderate reformism, and by their 
emotional response to left-wing symbols. It is not easy for such a 
party to degenerate into immobilisme. The presence of Mendés- 
France in the Radical hierarchy, the fact that two-thirds of the 
Radical deputies voted for his cabinet till the end, the verbal com- 
mitment of other Radical leaders like Edgar Faure and René Mayer 
to Mendés’ goals if not his methods, all indicate the party’s plasti- 
city. If the Radicials en bloc may be unable or unwilling to lead in 
the direction of change, it should not be impossible to pull them 
gradually along that path. 


Third in size among the right-wing factions is the loyal Gaullist 
group, the Social Republicans. The desertion of the A.R.S. hitch- 
hikers (who decided in 1952 that they preferred Pinay to de Gaulle), 
and the departure of a few restless activists like Louis Vallon, has 
left them 72 deputies. Here is a different variety of rightist: nation- 
alist, inclined toward authoritarianism, impatient for action and 
change. When the pollsters asked Gaullist voters why they had 
chosen their party, their favorite answer was “to shape the future 
of France and the world.” More than any other right-wing party, 
Gaullism appeals to younger voters and to industrial workers; and 
it is strongest in the urban, dynamic parts of France. 

Gaullism in the beginning stood for little more than national 
prestige and executive authority. Gaullism today, in its propaganda 
at least, has come to place equal stress on drastic economic reform. 
No other party is so blunt in denouncing the conservative defenders 
of vested interests and of routine methods. No other goes so far in 
demanding a vast reconversion which will wipe out marginal enter- 
prises and will modernize the rest. The Gaullists alone among the 
right-wing groups insist on an immediate wage increase “to get the 
workers’ dynamism into the battle of production.” 

Probably this propaganda line ought not to be taken at full face 
value. One may ask why the men around de Gaulle did not talk 
in like fashion when they were in power ten years ago. One may 
note that a third of the Gaullists abandoned Mendés-France in the 
vote that overthrew his cabinet. One may wonder whether the leader 
himself, in his Olympian solitude, really endorses the party’s eco- 
nomic demands. There is, no doubt, a strong dose of demagoguery 
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in what the Gaullists say in print. The fact remains that one major 
right-wing party today is openly committed to rapid, drastic struc- 
tural reform—not only political reform, but economic as well. For 
this fact, there is no precedent in French republican history. 


To include the M.R.P. in the list of right-wing groups may be 
unjust; yet to accept the party’s claim to left-wing status would be 
naive. The M.R.P. straddles the barrier, and still seems undecided 
as to its proper destination. Emotionally and doctrinally, the party 
ought to constitute the right wing of the left. In practice, however, 
it has tended increasingly to function as the left wing of the right. 

Its position results in part from its electoral losses over the past 
decade—losses heavier than those of any other party. Ironically, 
most of the deserting voters were rightists, so that the remnant of 
the party should have been pushed to the left. The effect, in reality, 
was just the opposite. What remains of the M.R.P. is more depend- 
ent than before on votes from a few strongly Catholic regions, and 
the party has therefore been forced into a more intransigent position 
on the issue of state aid to church schools. That issue has driven a 
wedge between the M.R.P. and its former allies on the left. 

The rightward trend has speeded rather than slowed in the last 
year or two. When Pierre Schneiter of the M.R.P. defeated the 
Socialist incumbent for the presidency of the National Assembly in 
1955, he owed his success to solid right-wing support. The party’s 
bitter feud with Mendés-France drove it unwillingly in the same 
direction. M.R.P. leaders, disturbed at reports of a mass exodus of 
left-wing militants at the party’s base, have been trying to recover 
their seal of leftist purity. In the cabinet crisis that followed Mendés’ 
fall, they voted against the rightist Pinay and for the leftist Pineau. 
In the end, however, they had to reconcile themselves to participa- 
tion in a cabinet tilted strongly to the right. 

If the M.R.P. must be considered a de facto segment of the right 
(even though a marginal and reluctant segment), the effect of its 
presence there is to dilute still more the conservative and immobiliste 
tendencies of that right-wing majority which rules contemporary 
France. For the M.R.P. is still too close to its origin to abandon its 
doctrine of economic reform and social progress; and its rank and 
file members are too deeply tinged with idealism to let their party 
degenerate into mere opportunism. A right which includes a group 


like the M.R.P. is plainly a different right from the one which France 
has traditionally known. 


One striking aspect of the postwar political scene is the weakness 
of the anti-parliamentary lunatic fringe. Some of the heirs of the 
prewar leagues and of Vichy have chosen to work their passage 
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home as members of the major right-wing parties. Others have re- 
cently been seeking, without much success, to rally the extremists 
around some standard either old or new. One such current effort is 
that of Tixier-Vignancourt, whose new Rassemblement National 
worships such varied saints as Marshal Pétain and Senator McCarthy. 
A purer throwback to the 1930s is the Peasant Defense movement 
of Henri Dorgéres, whose rural demagoguery follows the prewar 
pattern, and who continues to seek a pair of coattails on which he 
may ride to power. The publications of these fringe groups take 
one back to the days of L’Action Frangaise and Gringoire. Their 
savage attacks on Englishmen, Freemasons, and Jews reached a 
peak of hysteria during the premiership of the man whom La France 
Réelle described as “‘Pierre-Isidore-Isaac, born of the tribe of Mendez- 
called-France, public enemy no. 1, eleventh plague of Egypt, a far 
more dangerous man than his master Léon Blum.” 

All of this ranting, however, has produced little result. The fringe 
press attracts only a few dedicated readers, and none of the old 
leaders has even laid the foundations for a mass movement like 
those which Doriot or De la Rocque once built. Perhaps that very 
failure makes the meteoric rise of Pierre Poujade, founder of the 
small tradesmen’s anti-tax movement, even more disturbing. It may 
be that Poujade has blundered into a waiting political vacuum, and 
has found a formula which fits our era better than the moldy slogans 
of the leagues and of Vichy. His success is great enough to arouse 
the interest of ambitious demagogues and schemers like Dorgéres 
and Antier, who have begun to suggest that an alliance of discon- 
tented peasants and tradesmen might open a new chapter in French 
political history, as important as that which began in 1789. On the 
other hand, the Independents and the Radicals—especially the latter 
—are gravely concerned; for theirs are the troops most likely to 
follow a pied piper like Poujade. It is no accident that the heart 
of the Poujade movement is in the Radical southwest, or that 
Poujade has intentionally picked a fight with the leaders of the 
Confederation of Small and Middle Enterprises, which is a kind of 
offshoot of the Radical party. With elections due in 1956, politicians 
have reason to be concerned at the prospect of a rival whose appeal 
seems fresh and whose demagoguery knows no limits. 


The dominance of the right in France today (and probably to- 
morrow) properly disturbs many Frenchmen and their friends 
abroad. For on the whole, the right-wing parties represent elements 
that are inclined to resist change—elements that have a stake, either 
small or large, in the present order of things. Besides, apathy is 
widespread at the lower levels of the right, and bigotry is unpleas- 
antly common at the top. 
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Yet the right represents no monolithic bloc in any sense—socially, 
economically, ideologically, or temperamentally. No doubt that is 
why so many hopeful idealists have been seeking lately to draw some 
rightists over into what they have freshly labelled “the new left.” 
Their idea is to create a solid bloc of all partisans of progress: the 
Socialists, large segments of the Radicals, the M.R.P., and the 
Gaullists, and perhaps a few Independents as well. The idea is an 
appealing one, but it is likely to suffer the same frustration as a 
whole series of earlier attempts to unite the non-Communist left. 
Already the “new left’s” sponsors are quarrelling over its parenthood 
and its character, with the neutralists accusing the Mendésists of 
kidnapping and brainwashing their newborn child. Worse still, these 
doctrinaires have not faced one unpleasant fact: their scheme rests 
on the unlikely assumption that the Socialist party will abandon its 
autonomy and turn over its troops to a coalition which someone 
else will control. 

In fact, France’s real hope would seem to lie not in the conjuring 
up of a new left, but in the continuing growth of what one might call 
a new right. This is not to suggest the prospect of an organized 
party of “intelligent conservatives,” the absence of which André 
Siegfried and others have so long deplored; but, rather, the spread 
of a spirit of intelligent and flexible conservatism within each of the 
existing parties. Such a conservatism, as one American scholar puts 
it, would be marked by a willingness to weigh the case for a “welfare 
community” and for “cooperative individualism”; its goal would be 
increased productivity, but not for the sake of productivity alone. 

Signs of such a spirit on the right are clearly present, alongside 
the widespread apathy and bigotry there. Were this not so, the 
prophets of the new left would never have thought of winning con- 
verts across the barrier. The right, after all, does draw part of its 
support from the dynamic segments of the nation. Not a single 
right-wing group in parliament was unanimously opposed to the 
Mendés-France experiment, and some members of every group stayed 
with him till the end. Several of the most prominent anti-Mendés 
leaders of the right are openly committed to the goals of expansion 
and modernization which Mendés popularized, even though they may 
be more timid in pushing toward those goals. 

More important still are the changes occurring in the outlook of 
the right-wing man-in-the-street and on-the-farm. Over the last 
decade, a remarkable number of ideas about the true nature of 
France’s economic and social structure have been filtering down to 
the common citizen. If many shopkeepers are swept off their feet 
by a Poujade, a growing number is able to penetrate his sophistries. 
If many peasants can see no farther than their own farms, there are 
others who are beginning to think in terms of their professional 
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group, or even looking to broader horizons still. If most business 
men continue in the traditional rut, a younger element is becoming 
aware that there are ways to get out that rut, and reasons for want- 
ing to do so. Some observers go so far as to speak of a “silent 
revolution” in certain segments of society; or of a psychological and 
social change which in retrospect will seem as deep and significant 
as the industrial revolution. 

Some of this may be wishful thinking. Selfishness, narrow-minded- 
ness, and fear do not disintegrate easily. Even if they can be worn 
away by the continued growth of a new conservatism, progress in 
France will be jerky and slow. Now and again, an episode of the 
Mendés-France type may dramatize the problem, and may reinvig- 
orate apathetic spirits. In the long intervals between such episodes, 
one can hope for nothing better than a gradual adaptation of the 
nation to the changing demands of the age. Is there time enough 
for such slow evolution in our day? No one can say so with as- 
surance; and fatuous optimism on the subject will do more harm than 
good. But neither can anyone be sure that there is not time, and that 
national disaster is the only alternative to the emergence of a new 
left or the accession of a charismatic leader. If gradualism can still 
be considered a real alternative, then the fate of the French republic 
lies primarily in the hands of the right. 
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Generations in Conflict 


The internal evolution of France and its role in the world have 
been closely parallel since 1914. The same pivotal dates appear; 
1947, 1954. From 1944 to 1947 a government policy tending to the 
left coincided with a determination to achieve economic expansion 
and with a dynamic diplomacy. From 1947 to 1954, a conservative 
policy coincided with economic stagnation and a major diplomatic 
withdrawal toward the comfortable position of satellite. Beginning 
with June 1954, government policy has once more turned toward 
the left, the economy toward expansion, and diplomacy toward in- 
dependence. However, it is still too early to judge the end results 
of this last phase. 

There is a striking coincidence between these dates and the major 
pulsations of world politics. Nineteen forty-seven marks the East- 
West schism and the beginning of the cold war. To a certain extent, 
the positions taken within each bloc must fall into line. France’s 
gradual acceptance of a role as satellite corresponds, in the more 
moderate and less direct fashion of western democracy, to the 
Gleichschaltung of Moscow’s satellites. In 1954, on the contrary, 
the relaxation of tension within the USSR, which was ushered in 
after Stalin’s death, seems to become clearer and stronger. Fear of 
invasion declines markedly in the West, and some connections 
between the two worlds are reestablished. The Atlantic Alliance 
can loosen its bonds and France regain a degree of independence. 
But let us not exaggerate these interactions; in 1944-45, at the 
height of the hot war, de Gaulle availed himself of the French 
“veto” with respect to the allies (true, victory was assured and 
imminent). From another angle, one might point out similarities 
between the development in France and that of other European 
countries. The long-term oscillations of European political life have 
not yet been studied. However, some are clearly perceptible: in 
1944-45, the Left triumphed everywhere at the elections and 
was installed in power, from England to Italy and from France to 
Scandinavia. From 1947-48, we witness an undeniable set-back, and 
the Right gradually returns to power. After the Communists had 
been excluded from office, the elections confirmed the turn to the 
Right, with the success of the Neo-Fascists and Monarchists in 
Italy, of the Moderates and the Rally of the French People in 
France, and of the Conservatives in Great Britain. An inverse move- 
ment seems to be taking place at present with the Socialists’ return 
to power in Belgium, the strengthening of the Left in Italy and the 
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probable triumph of the Labourites in Britain. These signs were in 
evidence at the moment when the June °54 team came to power in 
France. Let us simply take note of these facts without magnifying 
them, and without being able to explain them. 

Whatever the connection may be with the rhythm of development 
in the world and in Europe, the evolution of France during this 
decade seems to be fundamentally determined by a conflict of 
generations. It is more far-reaching that the traditional competition 
between age and youth, quarreling over positions, honors or pleas- 
ures. Most of the time this struggle between age-classes is not ac- 
companied by a real conflict of ideas, or by an authentic opposition 
between different philosophies of life. For old men are but former 
young men and young men but future old men, which amounts to 
saying that the latter progressively acquire the former’s thinking 
pattern, beliefs and general outlook as they grow older. It is only 
at certain points in history that youth brings with it authentic in- 
novations, that it discovers (or rediscovers) values different from 
those which have satisfied its elders. Only then may one talk about 
a conflict of generations. The problem is no longer one of replacing 
men, but rather the system in which these men believed. Modern 
versus ancient, romantic versus classic, for ten years now France 
has been torn by the same kind of controversy. What is at stake 
is no longer the structure of the alexandrine or the law of the three 
unities, but the French attitude toward the modern world, which, 
in turn, will determine France’s role in this world. Sieburg had an 
inkling of the truth when he characterized the French as basically 
opposed to the twentieth-century system, but he was describing 
Frenchmen of the older generation who could express and recognize 
themselves in the myth of the “average Frenchman.” One may be 
attracted to or repelled by the average Frenchman, and this is a 
purely individual matter. But the contradiction between the average 
Frenchman’s visions and the realities of twentieth-century life is 
not ascribable to any subjective preference. It is a fact, and the 
ultimate cause of the French dilemma. The political theories and 
aspirations of the average Frenchman are at the opposite pole to 
the basic realities of the modern world. His concept of the State, 
of economics, finance, social relations, currency, etc., is contradicted 
by the whole contemporary trend. The political universe as the 
average Frenchman imagines it is no closer to concrete reality than 
Aristotle’s cosmology to the actual movement of the heavenly bodies. 

Now on the whole the ideas of the average Frenchmen harmonize 
with the political, economic and social concepts of the Right. 
From this viewpoint, the changes effected between 1947 and 1954 
signify a return to certain deep national traditions. Let us beware 
of a misunderstanding. There appears, among these traditions, a 
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vocabulary called “left-wing,” but it has a purely ritual value which 
commits one to nothing. France—like the Radicals of the Third 
Republic—is to the left in the post-1789 sense of the word, and 
thus is liberal, democratic and republican, Gallican and anticlerical, 
That is all. France remains of the left in the nineteenth-century 
meaning of the word. Opposed to Monarchy, Nobility and the 
Church, France thinks that she is of the left because once upon a 
time she was, whereas in actual fact this is one of the most conserva- 
tive countries in the world. The most conservative of republics could 
not have established itself, had it not had the most conservative of 
mentalities. Consequently, much of the natural leftist element finds 
itself emotionally drawn towards a policy quite contrary to its in- 
terests. The typical average Frenchman is instrumental in welding 
it to the ideology of the Right. This was manifest during the years 
1945-1950, when the campaigns against a “planned economy”— 
typically conservative, and at the time shamefully promoting the 
material interests of the producers—found a sounding board in the 
masses, including those whom a planned economy was aiding. In the 
same fashion it accounts for the success of M. Pinay in the public 
mind. One cannot visualize a more perfect embodiment of the 
average Frenchman than this little man, strangely resembling the 
Charlie Chaplin of early silent films and, like Charlie, touching and 
lovable in his awkwardness and his honesty. No French politician 
(before Mendés-France) had been as popular as M. Pinay. Even 
the working classes found his charm hard to resist. 

We must yield to evidence. The “average Frenchmen” is growing 
old. Only the generations which have known a stable currency and 
stable ideas are mirrored in him. Those who reached adulthood in 
Popular Front days or later have a different concept of life, having 
experienced successively June 1936 and Daladierism, the “phony 
war” and bespangled paternalism, the Liberation and the black 
market, the cold war and American leadership. Possessed of a 
stronger desire to live, perhaps, and less hypnotized by the myth 
of the nest egg, these generations are more skeptical about “big 
ideas,” are less encumbered by prejudices, more dynamic and more 
realistic. They replace a love of tradition and the desire to preserve 
custom by a regard for facts, a taste for concrete terms, and a sense 
of efficiency. The old classes of the Radical Republic are slowly 
being ousted by a “Saint-Simonian” generation which is alert and 
practical, social and realistic. 

Numerically, this new generation still remains in the minority, 
but its representatives are beginning to grasp certain control levers. 
This is particularly conspicuous in top-level administration. A vast 
difference sets apart those under fifty from their seniors in the 
Inspection of Finances, the Council of State and the civil administra- 
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tion. This boundary line is discernible even in the Quai d’Orsay, 
where the veterans are obviously preaching “esprit de corps” in an 
attempt to win the younger men for the old outlook, and the latter 
are not entirely unaffected by this milieu. But the veterans, too, 
are contaminated by their younger colleagues. The mentality of the 
higher administrative ranks constitutes an essential trait of the 
Fourth Republic, making it utterly different from the Third. Former- 
ly, these “experts” shared the prejudices and convictions of the 
average Frenchman and buttressed them by lending their prestige. 
Today, they are devoted to the new ideas and they endeavor to put 
them into practice in the face of opposition from the traditionalists 
and from private interests—who for their part launch violent attacks 
against the “technocrats.” These new-comers, like all specialists, 
are not infallible but they are, in the main, more clear-sighted than 
their adversaries. 

The influence of the younger generations on public opinion 
enjoys a comparable growth. Although excluded from the news- 
papers, which are owned by captains of industry, they somehow 
preserve a few scattered strongholds painfully seized in 1944 (the 
greatest difference between Le Monde and Le Temps, for example, 
lies in the average age of the contributors, not in their political 
tendencies; one being the reason for the other). More particularly, the 
publicity which the “big press” is forced to give technical reports 
prepared by young administrators affords the latter a very large 
reading public. The work of the Monnet Plan, the national balance- 
sheets, reports from the National Audit Committee, the publica- 
tions of the National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies, 
of the Institute of Demographic Studies, of the productivity organiza- 
tions, etc., receive wide comment in all newspapers. It is in these 
documents that one discovers the majority of the idées-forces which 
have slowly gained public favor. Under the influence of these ideas 
a few average Frenchmen are beginning to be stricken with doubt. 
The soothing convictions which used to insure their intellectual 
comfort are slowly crumbling. The more intelligent ones (and those 
less blinded by ill-understood economic interests) are much dis- 
turbed by the arguments of the “New Frenchman” for, after all, 
these young voices might prove not altogether wrong. 

It is in this climate of opinion that the Mendés-France experi- 
ment was launched. The “New Frenchman” came into power. He 
didn’t stay very long. Will he return in the immediate future? We 
can justifiably worry when we coldly appraise the forces that con- 
front each other. The ideology of the average Frenchman is cer- 
tainly very much affected, even among the older generations. The 
patient task carried out by certain groups which, in the last ten 
years, have explained, informed and educated, is now bearing fruit. 
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Mendés-France successfully carried on the work with his straight- 
forward and unaffected radio chats. The public opinion polls show 
that the majority favored this experiment, which proves that a 
substantial portion of average Frenchmen subscribed to it, for, as 
we stated earlier, the social classes and age groups which make up 
the “New Frenchmen” are still in the minority. The opposition is 
very powerful, not only in Parliament, but in the country itself, 
where the gigantic machinery of the press together with a coalition 
of special interests blocks the new policy. And its position is further 
weakened by the fact that it collides head on with the myths of the 
traditional Right, while contrariwise it embraces certain leftist ideas. 
An additional source of weakness is the continuing split on the left, 
for one cannot always depend on Communist support. Backing from 
some fraction of the Right is always necessary to provide a continu- 
ing majority. 

It has now been ten years since the end of World War II. Are 
we at a crucial turning point, at the beginning of a new era, or 
are we viewing a restricted experiment, a digression or an entr’acte? 
It is certain that whoever governs after Mendés-France will not be 
able to rely on the old methods. By crystallizing a new spirit, whose 
components were scattered far and wide, the Premier strengthened 
it. Perhaps his attempt was premature (but wouldn’t later have 
been too late?). Maybe Mendés is merely a forerunner. In any 
case, his achievement follows the current of history. The New 
Frenchman is constantly gaining ground at the average French- 
man’s expense. A journalist wrote rather pityingly, on the day fol- 
lowing the Annecy trip: “Who above all is cheering Mendés-France? 
Youngsters!” I cannot help but remember the excellent though cruel 
advice given by Jacques Bainville: “Whether you are a merchant 
or a statesman, try to count among your adherents not the old who 
are dying, but the generation which has a tomorrow.” 


(Translated by Alvis Tinnin) 
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France: Stability and Instability 


There is nothing new in the gloomy appraisals of France’s political 
instability that are new emanating from both sides of the English 
Channel and the Atlantic. Examples of the same sort of comment 
can be found in the letters of Alexis de Tocqueville to his trans- 
lator, Henry Reeve. In a style that should ring familiar to the 
readers of to-day, that famous journalist of a century ago was 
already describing the French ambassador who does not know, when 
he leaves Paris, what government he will be representing by the 
time he gets abroad. Already in the 19th century it was common to 
joke about the country that had a revolution every twenty years. 
When the Boulanger movement broke out under the Third Republic, 
English journalists wondered if the “twenty year limit” had not 
been reached again and if France was not about to change its form 
of government once more. We are making hardly any such pro- 
found changes in our time, but this is more than made up for by 
the changes in the cabinet. 

The same commentators, both foreign and French, who shed 
tears or wax ironic over the ministerial merry-go-round, are also 
impressed by the continuity in the French way of life, the economic 
structure’s resistance to change and the slowness of industrial 
modernization. The chaotic living conditions of the period that 
immediately followed the German occupation have rapidly disap- 
peared. The foreigner who returns to France for the first time since 
the last war is tempted to admire France’s capacity to maintain 
the character she has inherited from the past. I use the word 
“admire” here in its original Latin meaning: the foreigner is really 
more astonished than approving or, rather, his approval is tempered 
by a shade of surprise and uneasiness. The survival of various institu- 
tions and habits—of the Ecole Polytechnique, the baccalauréat, 
the little store on the corner, the controversies about religious and 
state-sponsored schools does not meet with unreserved condemna- 
tion or approbation any more than does the rapid succession of 
premiers. 

I should like to discuss this contrast between two equally real 
aspects of French society, locate the joint stability and instability 
of various sectors of the national scene and offer a few comments 
on their relations to one another as well as their exact significance. 


Politics seems to provide the favorite illustration of French instability. 
We have had about twenty cabinets since the end of the war, 
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averaging two a year. “How,” our English and American friends 
ask us tirelessly, “how can you hope that these ephemeral group- 
ings of public figures, who must leave their jobs as soon as they 
have learned to execute them well, will ever reach long-term de- 
cisions and accomplish the reforms that are needed now?” 

It is stressed that our governments are unstable, but it has also 
been a popular sport to point out a kind of stability that is curiously 
allied with this instability. Under the Third Republic and during the 
early years of the Fourth, members of the cabinet were chosen 
regularly from among a few dozen deputies, always the same ones. 
These men would often pass from one ministry to another, but also 
often specialized in one portfolio (how often was M. Queuille 
minister of Agriculture?). Even the premiers are (or were) curi- 
ously long-lived, for they used to continue until they died. Sometimes 
an important department of government would keep the same man 
as minister for a number of years, Briand, for example, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Between 1945 and 1954, France had only three 
men, in this post, fewer than Great Britain or the United States. 

This stability among ministers and holders of certain key positions 
received quite a heavy blow, it is true, toward the end of the Third 
Republic and in the course of recent years. In 1954, no fewer 
than four ministers occupied the Quai d’Orsay, MM. Bidault, Mendés- 
France, Edgar Faure and Pinay. Likewise, the period between the 
death of Aristide Briand and the war lacks any minister who might 
be said to have marked it with the stamp of his personality. At 
that time just as in 1954 the French people, including both the 
public and parliamentary circles, were deeply divided over the kind 
of policy to follow. Barthou, Laval, Yvon Delbos and Georges Bon- 
net—all these Foreign Ministers were hesitant and uncertain. Hesi- 
tation and doubt have been hardly less evident, of course, on the 
other side of the Channel, even if they are not so often expressed 
by a turnover in personnel in the Foreign Office. 

For two years now instability in the ministries has been com- 
pounded by an instability of government personnel. This is due to 
exceptional causes, chiefly the absence of a coherent majority that 
could reach an accord on the treatment of the various problems con- 
fronting the nation, and due, also, to the splintering of the Gaullist 
group, which has ceased to be any sort of organized body and 
whose deputies, free, almost, of any bonds whatever, have been 
assuming the most disconcerting attitudes. The functioning of the 
government under the present legislature is a caricature rather than 
a faithful image of the French style of democracy. Even now, how- 
ever, the instability of cabinets is being kept within bounds and, 
as it were, compensated for by stability in the administration. 

Every modern country, including the United States, has an admin- 
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istrative group composed of professional civil servants who are 
remote from the hazards of party rivalry. The French administrative 
corps is of high quality, and although partisan considerations oc- 
casionally intervene in nominations, this does not happen too fre- 
quently. Normally, the highest-placed officials in the civil service 
retain their positions for a number of years. It is quite correct to 
say that, in the absence of governments with any life-span to speak 
of, it is the administration that keeps the business of government 
going and represents the element of continuity that sometimes 
(though not always) is missed in the sudden shifts of political party 
battles. 

I do not wish to suggest that political or governmental instability 
has no distressing consequences, or that the civil servants who con- 
tinue in office are capable of performing the duties that devolve on 
ministers who come and go. Because of their situation, their pro- 
fessional view of things and their habits of thinking and acting, the 
civil servants cannot take any initiative in effecting reforms nor con- 
struct an over-all policy or doctrine. Whenever administrators govern, 
inevitably they govern administratively, that is to say, in a conserva- 
tive and empirical fashion. 

Thus politics embraces both of the apparently contradictory 
aspects of the French scene. The less authority a government has, 
the more authority goes to the bureaucracy. The more the privileges 
of executive officials are taken over by the bureaucracy, the more 
will its activity tend to maintain things as they are. In this sense 
one might say, without there being any real paradox, that cabinet 
instability favors the status quo by increasing the power of the 
administrator. 

In another indirect way, cabinet instability works out to the 
advantage of vested interests. It is known that economic develop- 
ment requires more or less rapid modifications of structure, whether 
technical or juridical. Production units must adapt themselves to 
changes in taste and to scientific discoveries; those that do not, and 
cling to outmoded practices, must disappear. On the other hand, 
when a weak market or successful competition threatens producers, 
their first reaction is to appeal to governmental authority for pro- 
tection, to seek exemption from the harsh necessity for adaptation, 
that is, exemption from life and progress. 

French politicians are not unique in their sensitivity to the protests 
and demands of pressure groups. They are perhaps a little more 
sensitive than their foreign colleagues, however, because they are 
closer to the voters and the professional groups, and also because 
they are weaker. British members of parliament are bound by party 
discipline. By opposing it they would endanger their own re-election. 
The French deputies cannot be held responsible by the leaders of 
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their parties, who are incapable either of guaranteeing or of prevent- 
ing election (or re-election). Once again, by means of a simple 
though often misunderstood mechanism, social stability, at times an 
unhealthy one, is the result of this apparent instability: the absence 
of well-organized parties, collective discipline and a coherent ma- 
jority. Wine-growers, beet-root farmers, grain farmers, all obtain pro- 
tection or subsidies, because the cabinet lacks the strength to refuse 
their requests, and this is so because their days are numbered and 
their rivals are stirring up trouble for them behind their backs. 


In the examples we have taken up so far, the instability of the 
cabinet seems to cause social conservatism, but there are others in 
which the causal relationship works the other way. 

We might consider two phenomena that are both notable and, 
at first glance, seemingly contradictory. The percentage of votes 
obtained by the different parties and, especially, by coalitions of 
parties (groups from either the Left or the Right), quite obviously 
carries over from one election to the next. On the other hand, from 
time to time we may see the sudden rise of a Boulangist or Gaul- 
list party or movement that, in a few months or years, seems able to 
carry everything before it and which is deflated as quickly as it had 
ballooned up. Thus we are struck simultaneously by the traditional 
loyalty of the voters and by their capacity for sudden bursts of 
excitement—the sign of a sort of readiness for adventure. How can 
we avoid the impression that these two facts are related, and that 
they represent two faces of the same coin? 

The political parties or the professional politicians possess a sort 
of electoral property. The conditions in which elections take place, 
and sometimes the electoral procedure itself, enable the majority of 
the deputies to stretch their career from one legislature to the next 
without much risk of being defeated. Gradually the citizens begin 
to feel as helpless before their elected servant-masters as the subjects 
of an absolute monarch. The monotonous alternation of the same 
men in different jobs gives the voters an excessively acute feeling 
of sterility and futility. From time to time an emotional storm 
breaks out: there must be a change. On the surface the instability 
of the cabinet seems at fault but, underneath, it is the excessive 
stability of cabinet personnel and of custom that is to blame. The 
interchangeable premiers are denounced, because people are tired 
of weak ministers who hesitate to undertake reforms. General de 
Gaulle used to speak of the game, the pleasures and the poisons of 
our form of government. Indeed, the game—the subtle rivalry of 
parties and men in parliament—is both pleasure and poison. It main- 
tains the excitement and constant uncertainty that hold the attention 
of spectators both in France and abroad (foreigners were either 
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passionately for or passionately against M. Mendés-France: what 
foreigner has been for or against Mr. Attlee?). The game is also 
poisonous: the cabinet ministers spend too much of their time and 
talent in quarreling. 

These movements of protest against the eternal and unchangeable 
superficial instability of the government end in failure—except when, 
as in 1940, an external catastrophe intervenes. On each occasion 
the reasons for failure are different. One might rewrite history and 
picture Boulanger marching on the Elysée Palace after a triumphant 
election. We can imagine General de Gaulle remaining in power up 
to the first referendum, leading the coalition opposing the Con- 
stitution drawn up by the Constituent Assembly and exercising a 
decisive influence on the work of a second Assembly. The failure 
of a movement centered on one man always depends, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the words and deeds of the leader. 

Let us put aside the accidents that might have shaped destiny 
otherwise. We can identify certain profound causes for these defeats. 
Apart from the circumstances accompanying a crisis, the number 
of voters who are ready to make a break is not enough to give a 
majority to a movement hostile to the established government. 
Sooner or later—but probably sooner—the new movement has to 
find allies or it will languish in isolation. If it comes to terms with 
the government, it will not be long before it begins to resemble the 
government. If it aspires to solitude, it will end in arrogance and 
misery. Every democratic regime, especially a stable-unst.ble one 
like ours, is deeply rooted in its native soil. Millions of citizens 
have a stake in it. They deplore its weaknesses and its mistakes, and 
hope, more or less eagerly, for improvement. They are discontented, 
but not rebellious. Discontent creates an atmosphere of readiness 
for electoral adventures, a readiness, however, that is neither univer- 
sal nor constant. Soon the protests against the regime will weary those 
very people who were the first to voice them. The Gaullist wanted 
institutional reform, not revolution. But how can one reform institu- 
tions without playing the parliamentary game? And, once the RPF 
deputies were playing it, how could they avoid the precise defects 
of their colleagues? Voters and representatives alike are finally 
swallowed up in the regime they had reviled. 

Finally, let us not forget that the voters who are eager for a 
change are chiefly recruited in those circles in which voting inclines 
normally toward the parties of the center and the Right. To be sure, 
in the beginning, the Gaullist and Boulangist movements received 
heavy support from the Left and the extreme Left. But at a certain 
stage of development the advocates of order and authority take their 
place beside the reformers, who are then abandoned by the champ- 
ions of progress and socialism. From this moment on the Reformer 
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is in a rightist movement and at the mercy of the conservatives, who 
end up by conserving the regime itself. 

Perhaps the apparently revolutionary attitude of many of our 
intellectuals can be explained by the same mechanism. They are 
irritated by excessive social or economic stability, which today we 
call immobilism but which, in the preceding century, was already 
one feature of the national character. The intellectual, in all coun- 
tries, harbors the dream of total change, of a rational overthrow 
of the old order. But partial changes and reasonable reforms appease 
this thirst in other countries. On the other hand, conservatism builds 
up a nostalgia for apocalypse, but is only half sincere about it. 
Intellectuals, like the unsophisticated Frenchman, are more dis- 
satisfied than indignant, more disappointed than impatient for 
glorious catastrophes. 

In the same way that the cabinet crises express the feelings of 
parliamentarians solidly installed in power, the revolutionary specula- 
tions of intellectuals are the accompaniment, the point of honor, 
the compensation and the disguise of a collective existence that has 
been formed through the centuries and that will not surrender this 
form that it has inherited, maintained and enriched. 


If we were treating this question at greater length and could extend 
our analysis beyond these elementary remarks, two questions might 
be posed. How harmful is this French combination of stability and 
instability, of incendiary talk and conservative action? What is the 
origin of this curious combination? I shall attempt to reply briefly 
to these two questions by affirmation rather than by demonstration. 

Our political regime accentuates certain defects in our economy 
and our national character. It makes efforts to protect the producers 
from the often painful demands of progress and, for this very 
reason, puts a brake on progress. The help it brings to individuals 
is harmful to the general interest of the collectivity. In spite of all 
this, the French economy has been expanding since the war. The 
modernization of agriculture and industry is not a myth. In ten years, 
the per hectare yield of wheat has increased as much as in the 
preceding fifty years. There is still much to do, but the government's 
lack of power only slows down progress, it does not stop it dead. 

As for the origin of this stable instability, it should probably be 
sought in past history. In every sector we should find causes. I am 
tempted to stress two essential causes. At the end of the 18th 
century the French, after having dreamed of all possible and desir- 
able transformations, tore down the old edifice, though unwillingly, 
and undertook to reconstruct it according to reason. From the 
Revolution they have kept the pride and the fear of the violence 
implied by intellectual radicalism, of the innovations that become 
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possible once one has wiped the slate clean. Thus the French have 
never ceased to fear a new explosion and to hope for a new begin- 
ning. The ambivalent feelings about our revolutionary past are 
perhaps expressed in to-day’s mixture of conservatism and agitation. 
At the same time, this mixture also expresses the French tempera- 
ment. Salvador de Madariaga, in Englishmen, Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, defines the Frenchman as a man of thought. The man 
of thought is one who, even in action, prefers speculation to ac- 
complishment, the purity of a program to the impurity of measures 
affected by circumstances, the ideal revolution to reforms that are 
always mediocre. 

Probably the man of action must be pragmatic. But is action the 
supreme value and would not the world be impoverished if politics 
were to be turned over completely to men of common sense and 
to the technicians of the opportune? 


(Translated by Raymond Giraud) 
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French Complexes 


On the subject of France people are rarely in agreement; and 
there is scarcely any hope of their coming to an understanding about 
what France is, what her role in the world is and should be, what 
her contribution to the civilization of our era consists of. Only one 
assertion runs some chance of being unanimous: in France, to put 
it colloquially, something is out of kilter. But disagreement is again 
complete as soon as one tries to diagnose the illness, and it becomes 
violent the moment one broaches the subject of cures. However, 
it is perhaps not impossible to describe what in everyone’s opinion 
makes political France a preoccupation for her friends and for the 
more serious among her citizens, and an object of Schadenfreude, of 
malicious joy, for those who wish the country other than well. 

Fundamentally—we realize that we are assuming a lot in sup- 
posing the point will be conceded to us—it is a question of a 
weakening of the notion of citizenship and, directly connected with 
that, a weakening of the notion of governmental responsibility. It 
is very understandable not to want to pay taxes; but it is alarming 
that one who avoids this obligation be regarded not as one guilty 
of public theft, but as a clever man and, as such, worthy of esteem. 
It is equally alarming to see the powers that be, knowing all the 
while what must be done, propose what they better than anyone 
else know to be only palliatives, and palliatives which aggravate the 
disease. We do not say that France will die from this disease; it 
is even probable that the phenomena which we are examining, how- 
ever disagreeable they may be, are superficial ones; the situation has 
existed for a long time, and as long as the administration of the 
country is not overthrown its affairs will be in good hands, and the 
essential will be done. But the question is whether we are not 
approaching a world situation in which decisions, in the strong 
sense of the word, will be required—and the best administration 
would be incapable of making such decisions. The foreigner is always 
mistaken, and the Frenchman often is too, about what constitutes 
the weakness of France. It is not her governmental instability; it is 
her too great stability, an ultra-conservatism which comes on the 
one hand from the nature of her administration, and on the other 
from a weakened sense of civic and governmental responsibility. 
An automobile which runs admirably well on a straight thorough- 
fare is not the ideal vehicle when the situation requires that it make 
sharp turns. 
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We have no desire to preach panaceas. But it is possible that a 
study of the roots which produce such bitter fruit may lead to 
fuller understanding—that necessary but, alas, insufficient preliminary 
to all rational action. 


France has the most democratic of customs; in politics she has 
a democratic tradition inferior to none other. And at the same time 
she is a politically non-democratic country on the profound level 
where attitudes develop, where unconscious and hence all the more 
influential reactions are formed, where the State is discussed, not in 
its detailed acts but as a unit. The Frenchman, in speaking of his 
government, says: they, them. 


For one who expresses himself in this way the State is no longer 
the totality of its citizens, since he himself detaches himself from 
it; the State is no longer anything but the government, and the 
government becomes that against which the citizen must defend 
himself—whatever the government may be. Certainly, under any 
constitution, the government can make mistakes, deceive the citizens, 
try to abuse their good faith; but that is an entirely different ques- 
tion. To say that any government can misuse its power is not to 
say that government as such is bad, since the second affirmation is, 
upon analysis, in strict contradiction to the first. The fact is that 
in France the government is not called ours; it seems rather to be 
the adversary of the citizen. And since all government leaders are 
recruited among the same citizens who mistrust government as 
such, it is not at all surprising that no minister dare govern, that 
is, propose to the citizens a goal and a means of attaining that 
goal. Obsessed by the memory of the mistrust he felt when he was 
only a simple citizen, the man in office will want to do only what 
is essential—which is never all that is essential. 

Where does this attitude come from? We should like to ask the 
question from an historian’s point of view, not that it cannot and 
should not be asked from other points of view, but because it seems 
to us that the understanding which we mentioned above is reached 
more easily in this way. 

Four complexes—we use this expression in the sense in which it 
should always be used, that is, as a group of constituents traits, 
rooted in the life of an individual or the history of a nation; to 
say that someone is insane because he has complexes is as intel- 
ligent as saying that he is sick because he has a biological constitu- 
tion—four complexes seem to us to be fundamental. We do not 
say that they are the only ones; neither do we say that they explain 
everything—far from it, fortunately, for every total and irrefutable 
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explanation becomes by its very nature unprovable and indistinguish- 
able from myth. The essential fact is that these complexes exist, 
Their influence is strong. They act upon one another, their effects 
are composite, and any analysis of them can only be abstract. But 
if abstraction is an evil, which is not proven, it is a necessary evil. 


The first complex we shall call that of the wars of religion. Two 
parties seek to direct the spiritual and moral life of the country, 
and in order to do so they enter into conflict with each other and with 
those in power, with a view to taking hold of the governmental 
machinery. As a rule, neither one of these groups is strong or 
skillful enough to succeed in this endeavor. The power falls, there- 
fore, into the hands of a third group, composed of men whom the 
first two groups consider skeptics or traitors, and who put the techni- 
cal necessities of government above any consideration of absolute 
truth or transcendent salvation. In the sixteenth century these men 
were called by a highly appropriate name, les politiques, and they 
were heartily detested because they had sacrificed ideals to the 
exigencies of society—as a matter of fact, because they had made 
internal peace their ideal. 

It is apparent what this constant signifies for the political life 
of contemporary France. It explains first of all the three-party 
system, which surprises Anglo-Saxon observers so much. There is 
a right, a left, and a center which, having no common conviction 
other than that of the necessity of legality for the survival of the 
State, is composed of groups of all imaginable ideological tend- 
encies, and leans sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another. 
This explains in turn the instability of the government, together 
with the stability of political life. How could a group which works 
together only for technical reasons—because there must be a govern- 
ment—make decisions, inasmuch as the men who compose it have, 
as private citizens, varying convictions either of the left or of the 
right. And this, in turn, explains the fact, closely linked to the 
preceding one, that les politiques constitute in normal times 
a minority, but one which the numerical majority formed by the 
two extremes is incapable of governing. From this, finally, comes 
the tendency to make every clash between political ideas a clash 
of ideals—which explains the great role played in France by the pure 
intellectual; he is irresponsible on the level of practical politics, 
and wants to remain so, in order not to betray the doctrine which 
he proposes to those craving pure idealism. 


The second complex we shall call that of the betrayed revolution. 
Every French revolution, unlike the English revolution which lasted 
from 1640 to 1688, resulted not in a recognition that the revolution 
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had accomplished its task and that the foundations of a satisfactory 
State were laid, but rather in a state of affairs worse than that 
which had preceded the revolution. Napoleon asked much more 
of the French than Louis XVI had, and he asked them for things 
which they were even less prepared to give; Louis Philippe, follow- 
ing Charles X, brought the industrial revolution in all its ruth- 
lessness; Napoleon III personified tyranny and catastrophe instead 
of boredom, without in any way transforming social conditions— 
and we shall leave unmentioned the tragedy of the Paris Commune. 

The Revolution, considered as such, has become the great act— 
great because free of any selfish motivation—and every established 
government, an oppressor. The consequences are easy to detect. 
Revolutionary outbursts in France do not aim at a precise target, 
but arise out of a profound feeling of rebellion rather than concrete 
hopes. It is probable, for example, that the vast majority of Com- 
munist electors do not adhere to the doctrine of the Communist 
Party, which is far from being incoherent or unconscious of its 
goal, but simply express their rebellion by voting for the party 
which is the farthest from power, which makes the fewest conces- 
sions, and which is in the least favorable position to help its members. 
This complex leads to a hesitation between the most complete mis- 
trust of all politics—let well enough alone; any change will only 
be for the worse!—to enthusiasm for the man of destiny, the 
savior, the father who knows what must be done and on whose 
shoulders one can shift all responsibility. That can lead to an un- 
restrained optimism which foresees the kingdom of heaven for 
tomorrow, to bursts of enthusiasm over certain ideas, followed 
rapidly by a distaste for any consideration of a general nature, in 
this instance called abstract. It is this distaste which is often ex- 
pressed in a certain realistic attitude adopted by the administrator 
who refuses to consider the relation of the technical problems of 
his own field to the totality of the problems faced by the nation. 
This same complex manifests itself in the eternal and tiresome op- 
position between the traditionalist, who wants to rid himself of all 
anxiety by a return to the good old days, and the idealist, who is 
too often inclined to use his ideal only to belittle any realization of 
it—which he is always free to do, since, by definition, no realiza- 
tion comes up to the ideal. 


Next, the complex of the invaded country. France, since time im- 
memorial, and what is more important, since the era of her earliest 
cultural manifestations, has been, not a source of migrations, but 
a destination for all the migrations which took place on the continents 
surrounding the Mediterranean. Since the French nation was formed 
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these invasions have, without exception, been repelled. But such 
a succession of dangers and catastrophes leaves scars. 

We shall not touch here on the role of this complex in the 
ambiguous French dream of a foreign policy based on a pro- 
found desire for peace, and to be attained either through isolationism 
or through a union with all of humanity. What interests us here 
is the function of this complex in relation to the citizen’s attitude 
towards the government and towards his political adversary. It 
means that he who does not do what he ought to do (in the 
opinion of the critic) appears guilty of some sort of treason. In 
point of fact, it is scarcely probable that the French are more dis- 
honest in politics than any other of the advanced nations; it is 
even certain that they are less so than some other intellectually 
civilized and politically advanced countries. However, the reproach 
of dishonesty plays a more important role in France than elsewhere; 
here the adversary is more often accused of selling out, first of all 
to foreign powers, but soon after, and by analogy, to sinister forces 
operating in the shadows—shadows which are neither darker nor 
lighter in France than elsewhere. These forces are comparable to 
those which everywhere try to exert their influence, often very 
legitimately, on the conduct of political affairs. But in France respect 
for the intellectual and moral worth of the adversary is not wide- 
spread. (The most erroneous opinions and the most unjust accusa- 
tions brought against France by foreigners have their origin in the 
internal conflicts among Frenchmen and in the reproaches with 
which they belabor one another.) The evil is augmented by what 
we have called the complex of the wars of religion: he who does 
not believe in what I believe cannot be mistaken, in all good faith; 
he must be a renegade, a liar, a henchman of the Devil, and one who 
speaks and acts against his convictions, through malice and self- 
interest, because he hopes for personal gain, because he has betrayed 
his dignity as a citizen. 

It is only for the record that we mention the Catholic complex— 
its influence seems to have greatly declined. But there was a time 
when the separation of the lay and the sacred, the opposition 
between the Church, guardian of the fundamental truths, and the 
State, charged with the menial tasks, played a great part in the 
scorn felt for the State and for the obligations of the citizen towards 
the State. It is possible that this complex, given certain circum- 
stances, might regain its force. At present, the other complexes have 
pushed it into the background—which does not, however, alter the 
fact that this opposition arose, through secularization, out of the old 
Augustinian opposition. 


We apologize for the dry and schematic nature of this enumera- 
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tion. The longest of articles would not suffice for an analysis, 
however incomplete, of these moral factors alone—and we have 
not even touched on the others, at least equally important, but which 
influence politics only insofar as they are part of the political con- 
sciousness. What is worse, our reflections provide an insufficient 
analysis of the relationship among these different factors, which, in 
fact, we have named rather than really characterized. However, 
these disconnected remarks may provide food for thought. Let 
no one ask us what is to be done! To one who admits that these 
notes contain a measure of truth, the reply is obvious: all political 
thinking must take into account the unconscious penchants which 
have their roots in tradition and which are present in each one of 
us. To those who would not concede us so much, we say—and 
very seriously—that any other analysis will be most welcome. The 
only point to which we cling is that “something is out of kilter”; 
that in the long run a democratic State cannot survive and play 
the role which falls to it by reason of its history and its position 
in the world, if its citizens regard it as foreign to their life, if their 
sense of values leads them to condemn in advance any concrete meas- 
ure, if every governmental enterprise is considered suspicious, 
if every adversary is a traitor, if “salvation”’—-however one may 
define the word—becomes a pretext for not working together for 
the salvation of the country. 

We do not claim, on the other hand, that what we have just 
said is completely objective. To be so, one would have to enumerate 
the great, the very great, French virtues which, to a considerable 
extent, are due to these same complexes, and which make the 
influence of France—with apologies to the country’s detractors— 
broader and deeper than it would be if it depended alone on the 
political characteristics of the French. But here, as in general, it 
is more profitable to reflect on one’s faults than on one’s virtues. 


(Translated by Josephine Ott) 





Weil, Eric. Hegel et l’Etat. Paris, J. Vrin, 1950. 118 p. (Collége philosophique ) 
———, Logique de la philosophie. Paris, J. Vrin, 1951. 443 p. 
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The Historical Background of 
Contemporary French Politics 


1. THE HISTORICAL PARLIAMENTARY REGIME UNDER THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC 


Either directly, by habit or imitation, or indirectly, by reaction, the 
founders of the Fourth Republic and those whose task it was to 
put into operation the principles established by the Constitution of 
October 27, 1946, were influenced by the regime which France had 
known from 1876 to 1940 under the Third Republic. For this 
reason, therefore, a knowledge of the essential features of the 
earlier regime is indispensable to an understanding of the present 
French political scene. 

The constituent assembly of 1875 believed it had given France 
a truly parliamentary form of government. It was because the funda- 
mental principles of this government seemed to them more important 
than whether it took the form of a monarchy or a republic, that the 
Orleanist conservatives resigned themselves, in 1875, to voting for 
the laws which were to constitute the Third Republic. 

But a parliamentary government involves a balance of power 
between the executive and legislative branches and grants the former 
the specific function of creating policies which, after the approval of 
the latter, it will put into effect. Now the Third Republic was 
characterized by a constant evolution towards a system under which 
the function of the executive branch tended to be the carrying out 
of policies formulated by Parliament; in other words, the government 
executed the will of Parliament instead of having its own will ap- 
proved by that body. 

This evolution resulted from the interaction of numerous causes. 
As David Thomson wrote,’ in the nineteenth century it had become 
the habit in France to consider democracy and government as two 
separate poles of political life, too far apart for the vital spark of 
democratic government ever to leap the gap. The opposition of the 
democratic parties to authoritarian or monarchical governments had 
led them to think that their goal was to weaken the government, 
whatever it happened to be. When there was a democratic majority 


*David Thomson, Democracy in France, London, Oxford University Press, 
1952 (2nd edition), p. 14. 
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in the two Chambers, it looked upon the republican regimes with 

what had become an ingrained suspicion of the executive power. As 

for the rightist parties, which in theory favored a strong government, 

they adopted the same attitude of suspicion towards the executive 
wer when it was in the hands of their adversaries. 

This hostility towards the controlling power had deep historical 
roots. Leaving aside feudal resistance to the establishment of mon- 
archical power, we see it develop in the seventeenth century, when 
the triumph of royal absolutism brought about a delegation of con- 
siderable authority to those public officials selected to represent the 
government in the provinces. Jacobin and Napoleonic centralization 
added to it. Hostility was almost always the natural reaction of the 
people towards anything initiated by the central power, for to them 
this represented fresh burdens imposed to foster enterprises in which 
they themselves did not participate and which seemed to them use- 
less, because often without immediate effect. At the same time, those 
who had become accustomed to seeing the state take over the 
initiative in administrative affairs, even on the local level, adopted 
the view that they must turn to the state for the solution of all 
their difficulties. The growing paralysis of local initiative and paralysis 
in the government also had produced, in the French mind, a 
simultaneous distrust of and reliance on the central power. 

In nineteenth-century France, with a largely pre-capitalist eco- 
nomic structure, and where agriculture and handicrafts as well as 
commerce were carried on by individual enterprises with limited 
equipment and little hired labor, the intervention of the govern- 
ment hardly seemed necessary in matters of sources of power, trans- 
portation, the discovery of markets or raw materials, or in social 
programs. The government was expected only to maintain order, 
administer justice and levy the smallest possible tax burden. This 
accounts for the place given purely ideological, abstract and symbolic 
considerations in political life. In such a climate of opinion, system- 
atic distrust of power could flourish unchecked. As it was expressed 
by Alain, whose political philosophy reflects democratic opinion 
toward the state prior to the development of socialism and prior 
to the partial but progressive transformation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury economic structure: “resistance to the powers that be is more 
important than measures of reform.”? 

In these circumstances it is not at all astonishing that, since the 
earliest years of the Third Republic, the weakening of the executive 


*As expressed in Eléments d’une doctrine radicale, Paris, Gallimard, 1952; 
le Citoyen contre les Pouvoirs, Paris, Kra, 1926; Propos de Politique, Paris, 
Rieder, 1934; Politique, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. These 
works, of which the last one is posthumous, are collections of articles, 
many of which had previously appeared in the principal leftist newspapers. 
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power had come to endanger the equilibrium of the parliamentary 
government which the constituent assembly of 1875 thought it had 
established. This weakening occurred all the sooner because of 
several special conditions which augmented the effect of the general 
factors just mentioned. 

The essential element in the balance between executive and 
legislative powers, in a parliamentary government, is the right of 
dissolution, which allows the government to call a general election 
in case of a conflict. In 1877, Mac-Mahon, then president of the 
Republic and a man of conservative views, ordered the dissolution 
of a Chamber with a republican majority, although it had not 
overturned the moderate government which he dismissed in order 
to replace it by a royalist cabinet. This unjustified use of the right 
of dissolution ended in failure, since the elections sent back a repub- 
lican majority to the Palais Bourbon; what was more serious, it 
discredited the very idea of dissolution, which after that time was 
considered a sort of coup d’état. Since then, no government ever 
again resorted to it, and this deprived the executive of a privilege 
indispensable for the maintenance of its authority. 

Personal rivalries, especially between Jules Ferry and Gambetta, 
were cleverly exploited by Grévy, Mac-Mahon’s successor as Presi- 
dent, for he preferred to deal with weak governments. This very 
quickly brought about ministerial instability; but it suited Parliament, 
since it favored the strengthening of the Chamber of Deputies’ 
political role and the individual ambitions of its members. 

These personal rivalries and individual ambitions, and the exist- 
ence of an electoral system—one-member constituencies with elec- 
tion by majority vote and two ballots—which, failing to encourage 
any fusion of the various nuances of one political opinion, fostered 
both a multiplicity of candidates and a lack of discipline, thus 
deprived the French parliamentary regime, already out of kilter 
owing to the neglect of the power of dissolution, of the second 
element necessary to its success: the formation of a system of 
unified, disciplined parties limited in number. 

Gambetta, conscious of the need for parliamentary democracy to 
provide itself with a strong executive capable of effective action, 
vainly tried, in 1881 and 1882, to react against this already very 
obvious evolution of whose dangers he was well aware. But his 
plans for constitutional revision and electoral reform ran up against 
the disparate coalition of conservatives, extreme leftists and those 
rivals whom the force of his own personality had won him among 
the conservative republicans. His failure marked the Third Republic’s 
last chance to reconcile the notion of government, in the full sense 
of the word, with the notion of democracy. Henceforth, all plans 
for revision and appeals for strong government were to come from 
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the reactionary, anti-parliamentary and sometimes anti-republican 
Right, which helped to keep alive the hostility of the democratic 
majorities towards any change in governmental structure. It did 
not occur to the leftist parties that they were thereby destroying 
any possibility of bringing about a program of effective social re- 
forms. Moreover, they seemed very little concerned with the prob- 
lem, contenting themselves with a series of symbolic measures that 
would affirm the triumph of their anticlerical ideology over the 
factions remaining faithful to the Church, but not seriously envisag- 
ing any reform of the bourgeois and peasant structure which France 
had inherited from the Revolution and from the nineteenth century. 


The Third Republic, however, was never a government by assembly 
in the true sense of the term, because its founders had endowed it 
with two Chambers equal in power. The Senate, renewable by 
thirds, each one elected for a period of nine years by the electoral 
colleges, and made up for the most part of delegates from the 
municipal councils of the rural communes and the smaller towns, 
gave the regime a stabilizing element whose importance can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It prevented any yielding to fleeting currents of 
opinion and any excessive trend to the right or to the left. At times 
it was able to obtain for the executive the support of the Chamber 
for measures which, though unpopular, were useful. Nevertheless 
the influence of the Senate, always cautious and a little fearful, 
was never exercised either in favor of a broadly conceived economic 
and social program (which would not have corresponded with the 
desires of its electoral body) or in favor of an institutional reform 
to reestablish the power of the executive (which, on the rebound, 
would have jeopardized its own privileges). At least, the existence 
of the Senate and the necessity of obtaining its approval in passing 
laws always prevented the complete usurpation of political initiative 
by the Chamber of Deputies, though this would have been hindered 
in any case by the division of the majority into many groups. But 
the initiative was not, on that account, restored to the executive; 
it was, in actual fact, divided between the cabinet, the Chamber 
and the Senate, and thus was inevitably weakened. 

Without consistent majorities to support them, without any effec- 
tive means of asserting themselves permanently in the Chamber, 
and often divided among themselves by their heterogeneous make-up 
and by the conflicting ambitions of their members, the governments 
of the Third Republic were, in a sense, condemned to weakness 
and actual instability right from the beginning, and by the very 
nature of their structure. Within a period of sixty-five years there 
were nearly a hundred governments, in which, it is true, the same 
men often reappeared. Most of their cabinets were compelled to 
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spend their energies in a struggle to exist rather than in action, 
Those who succeeded in reestablishing a certain amount of stability 
in the exercise of power owed this success to the exceptional 
authority of their leaders or to the temporary existence of a political 
configuration simplified by the almost exclusive predominance of a 
single problem. Not one of them permanently reversed the tide 
pulling the French political regime towards an assembly system 
worsened by the absence of any executive organs that could have 
given it its own internal logic. Not one of them took the risk of 
advocating institutional reforms that might have led France back to 
an effective parliamentary system of government. 

Until World War I, the disadvantages of a weak and divided 
political regime did not make themselves felt to any serious extent. 
The equilibrium of the French economic system and the slowness 
of its evolution could adapt itself without immediate consequences 
to a policy of laissez-faire. The power of the Paris financial market 
and the protective tariffs disguised the lag in France’s productive 
capacity and her inability to match her competitors in international 
markets. Colonial expansion, due much more to individual initia- 
tive than to the conscious decision of the parliamentary assemblies, 
allowed France to keep her place among the great powers, at least 
to all outward appearances. 

The outcome of World War I seemed to consecrate once and 
for all the political regime which could pride itself on having shown 
the path to victory. 

But the consequences of the war were to pose problems of an 
entirely different character, and to which this regime, committed 
to the old ways of weakness and division of powers, of a multiplicity 
of parties and a preponderance of ideological considerations, could 
not succeed in adapting itself. 

In the period immediately following the victory, the appearance 
and rapid growth of the Communist Party made it evident that the 
Third Republic had failed to organize its social institutions to match 
the needs of modern industrial development taking place in certain 
regions. Monetary and financial difficulties, plus the economic de- 
pression of the thirties and the failure of attempts made to combat 
it, demonstrated the inability of the government to execute, and even 
to conceive, an effective policy in fields remaining foreign to its pre- 
war concerns. The acute ministerial instability of the period 1925 
to 1926, and then of 1933, so patently revealed this inability that, 
in order to put at least a partial end to it, not only had the majority 
to be overthrown, an entirely new procedure had to be set up: 
special powers were granted the government to regulate by décrets- 
lois certain problems which Parliament proved incapable of han- 
dling. Growing more and more frequent, extensive and prolonged, 
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this granting of full powers finally came to be regarded, in the 
closing years of the interwar period, as an essential element of the 
French political regime. By its use, the government tried to palliate 
the consequences of its previous evolution. But although the execu- 
tive power found itself temporarily invested with wide authority 
through the use of the décrets-lois, neither the problem of ministerial 
instability, nor the lack of homogenous and lasting parliamentary 
majorities was really disposed of—certain of their consequences 
were merely mitigated. And the use made of full powers showed 
too often that the executive had no more idea of how to deal with 
France’s problems than had the legislative power. Thus, although it _ 
was actually accepted by each of the governments between 1934 

and 1939, the system of décrets-lois was, theoretically, condemned 
by them all. And the failure of the social and economic policies 
successively put into operation by this procedure had made it un- 
popular in public opinion which, for the most part, did not seem 
to understand that it had become indispensable on account of the 
progressive degradation of the political regime instituted in 1875. 


Il. THE STRUCTURE OF THE PUBLIC MIND. 


At the beginning of the Third Republic, the French public mind 
was characterized by the multiplicity of gradations and of political 
parties and, at the same time, by their habitual grouping into two 
fundamental tendencies, the Right and the Left, essentially defined 
by their mutual opposition and by their attitude with regard to the 
Catholic Church and its influence on society. Royalist at first, the 
Right gradually became reconciled to the Republic, but the religious 
problem, even after the separation of Church and State had been 
voted in 1905, continued to be a fundamental element in the op- 
position between Right and Left, even when the latter was socially 
conservative. In spite of the rapid development of the Socialist 
Extreme-Left during the ten years that preceded the First World 
War, this Left, politically democratic and anti-clerical, yet basically 
hostile to any serious change in the social order, retained until 1914 
a preponderance which enabled it to dominate French political life 
almost constantly, relying on Socialist support but without making 
any serious concessions to them and without, except in exceptional 
circumstances, having to seek the backing of the Right or of a 
fraction of the Right. 

Up to 1914, therefore, the multiplicity, weakness and lack of 
discipline shown by the groups, although obviously contributing to 
governmental instability, did not prevent a certain coherence on the 
political scene: the parties of the Left and Extreme-Left collaborated 
in the elections by the practice of mutual désistements for the second 
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ballot (this was called “republican discipline”); then they shared 
in the power held by the socially conservative Left (made up of 
moderate Republicans until about 1893, and of Radicals after 1900), 
with the support of the Extreme-Left, radical at first, then Socialist, 
As for the Right, essentially Catholic in its royalist as well as in 
its republican form, it formed—constitutionally, it almost seemed— 
the opposing minority. 

But neither on the right nor on the left were there true parties, 
backed by a substantial organization, extending throughout the 
entire land and composed of numerous and active partisans. The 
Right had Paris staff-offices but only skeleton committees in the 
provinces. The Left, with the Radical-Socialist party, had at its 
disposal a more solid network of electoral committees, linked by 
the rather loose bond of departmental federations and a national 
executive committee, but enjoying a very high degree of independ- 
ence, so that the deputies they helped to elect were not obliged 
to submit to the discipline of a real party vote. 

On the other hand, at the extreme left, in spite of the multiple 
dissensions that characterized its beginnings, Socialism made a great 
effort to establish parties in the true sense of the word, that is, 
coherent and disciplined political groupings whose program and 
tactics were determined by congresses composed of representatives 
elected by their adherents. Separated at first by the rivalries of 
individuals and of doctrine, the Socialist parties merged in 1905, 
and the rapid progress then made by the French Section of the 
Workers’ International (S.F.1.0.), the outgrowth of that unification, 
showed that the individualistic forms of political life were no longer 
adequate for the needs of French society. Perhaps the continuous 
growth and the doctrinal intransigence of the Socialist Party 
(S.F.1.0.) would finally have made difficult the continuation of the 
traditional understanding between the Left (composed of Radicals 
and of Independent Socialists) and Extreme Left (composed of 
S.F.1.0. Socialists). That situation had not yet arisen when the 
First World War broke out, the consequences of which were to modify 
noticeably French political life as it had functioned hitherto. 

On the one hand, the new concern felt by these authorities about 
economic, financial, fiscal and monetary problems made agreement 
between the Left and the Extreme-Left more difficult than before 
1914, whenever it was a question of ruling. Since the Right had, 
in the meantime, entirely rallied to the side of the Republic, at least 
nominally, and since religious problems had lost much of their 
former importance, it was possible thereafter for the Left, or for 
a part of the Left, when it judged that its alliance with the Extreme- 
Left might endanger the traditional social order, to come to terms 
with the Right in order to throw the Extreme-Left into the opposi- 
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tion. Of the five general elections held in the period between the 
two wars, two, those of 1919 and of 1928, gave the majority to the 
Right, which both times remained in power without interruption 
until the following election. Three, those of 1924, 1932, and 1936, 
gave the majority to a coalition of the Left and Extreme-Left (in- 
cluding in 1936, in the Front Populaire, the Communist Party). Each 
time, at the end of two years, the coalition that was victorious in the 
elections broke with the government, and the Right then regained 
control, in association with the Left. 

On the other hand, the progress of the disciplined parties of the 
Extreme-Left, that is, of the former Socialist Party (S.F.1.0.) and 
of the new Communist Party, set up in December, 1920, brought 
about a steady decline of individualism in political life and, by 
way of reaction, helped provoke on the right certain efforts to create 
conservative or moderate parties equally disciplined and equally 
efficient. However slight the success of these attempts may have 
been, they were not any the less significant of the progressive trans- 
formation of French political life, in line with the changes that 
economic evolution was forcing on the social structure as well as 
on the tasks undertaken by the State. Thus the fact is also explained 
that an increasing number of political men or publicists, anxious 
to find some means of giving the political regime the efficiency it 
seemed to have lost, thought the remedy lay in the substitution of 
disciplined and coherent parties for the numerous weak, unstable 
groups among which the members of the French assemblies were 
divided. 

When the Second War broke out, however, this evolution was 
just beginning. The majority of the deputies continued to belong to 
pseudo-parties, without authority and without vigor, and the single- 
member constituencies with two ballots were still exerting their 
disintegrating influence on political groups. 

Nevertheless, the structure of the public mind, which still appeared 
healthy a quarter of a century earlier, had not only begun to change, 
but to be criticized and held responsible for the weakness of the 
political regime which relied on it. In this domain, as in that of the 
institutions themselves, the changes undergone during the Fourth 
Republic are explained, at least in part, by causes whose effect had 
begun to be manifest before 1939. 


(Translated by Marianna Carlson) 
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Europe After the Ratification of 
the London and Paris Agreements 


The Council of the French Republic has just ratified the London 
and Paris pacts. The vote was cast in an atmosphere of lassitude and 
resignation, and was contrary to the will of the majority of the 
French people. In truth the legislators yielded to an Anglo-American 
ultimatum. The brilliant speech of Edgar Faure, like the one 
pronounced a few weeks earlier by Mendés-France, developed the 
theme that we were no longer free to choose whether or not Western 
Germany was to be rearmed. England and the United States were 
determined to arm her, in spite of us, even against us. France had 
to sign or resign. Her back was to the wall. To use Mr. Churchill’s 
expression, I should have preferred that France’s seat remain empty. 
Perhaps in that case my country would have stood on her own feet. 

Why have I opposed for five years the erroneous policy which 
has ended in the rearmament of Germany ten years after her uncon- 
ditional surrender? Was it because of my nationalism, because of 
my blind hatred of Germany? My political action has always been 
directed toward a loyal and sincere Franco-German understanding, 
without which no true Europe and no true peace will be possible. 
Was it because of secret Communistic leanings? No French premier 
of the French Council has offered more firm and efficacious resist- 
ence than I to Communistic moves within the country. But it is 
just because experience and reason have led me for many years to 
hope for European unity, and to work for it with all my might, 
that I condemn a policy which repeats the errors made after the 
First World War and which threatens to have the same consequences. 

The Paris agreements, if they are carried out, will create a Europe 
under a German leadership. They will destroy the great and inspir- 
ing democratic movement, which since the end of the war has 
carried along the German youth, the working classes, many univer- 
sities, and numerous Lutheran ministers toward peaceful European 
unity. The Paris agreements favor the return to power of the Ruhr 
magnates, of big industry in a Germany even more powerful than 
before the war, of the re-created general staff of the Wehrmacht. 
These agreements will engender international troubles not only now 
but in the future. They will give new value to national frontiers, 
an importance which should on the contrary have been decreased. 
They will be an obstacle to the peaceful coexistence which it is 
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urgent to establish between the Eastern countries and those of the 
Atlantic pact. The pact itself risks losing its defensive aspect by 
admitting in its membership a state which unceasingly repeats its 
territorial claims. 

“Well,” people will say to me, “aren’t you a good European? 
Don’t you see that the London and Paris agreements, by reestablish- 
ing Western Germany’s sovereignty, by giving her a great national 
army, and by assuring her that she alone represents the Germany 
of the 1937 frontiers, prepare the building of a new Europe? Russia 
remains a threat. Thanks to the agreements, the defense of the 
West is surer. The men in Moscow are realists. The ratification of 
the agreements will make them more flexible. It will facilitate a 
big-four meeting which will make possible that peaceful coexistence 
of the East and West so eagerly desired by all peoples of the world.” 

I wish I could believe this. But, aligned against this act of faith, 
are the facts themselves and my experience between the two World 
Wars. I wish I were mistaken! But I think that the carrying out of 
these agreements will have consequences diametically opposed to 
what the Anglo-Saxons hope from them. 

A sincere and loyal Franco-German understanding is the basis 
of creating a United Europe. That is what I have always sought. 
But that agreement can be reached only with a democratic and 
peaceful Germany. Understanding between the two peoples had 
been forming little by little since the war and I was able to observe 
it myself in Germany and to foster it. But just read the recent 
articles and books by Thomas Mann, by Vermeil, by Alfred Grosser, 
to name only a few. Since the year 1950, the date when the United 
States, following the suggestion of Adenauer, of General von 
Manteuffel, and of former General McCloy, treated the rearmament 
of Germany as pressing business, the atmosphere has greatly 
changed. 

What will happen when the Wehrmacht again parades to the 
sound of fife and drum? What will happen when Hitler’s generals 
and officers have staffed that army, and his related military groups 
have furnished their thousands of volunteers? Among Adenauer’s 
ministers there are four notorious former Nazis, the aides of Hitler 
or of Ribbentrop. Their goal is not to defeat the West but to get 
back territory which Hitler’s criminal madness made them lose. Will 
they recover it by peaceful means? Such a miracle has never 
been observed in this world. Read again the speeches of Jacob 
Kayser, of Seebohm, of Theodor Blank, of the Chancellor himself. 
The events through which we lived after the First World War are 
being repeated. There is, however, one important difference: we are 
giving weapons to Germany, even when the German people for 
several years has not desired them. 
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Is it not strange that at the very time when so many speeches are 
given and so many meetings called concerning general, simultaneous, 
and regulated disarmament that the arms race is in reality re- 
instated through the rearmament of Germany? France will be 
compelled to reorganize and increase her military strength, weakened 
by the war in Indo-China, in order to balance German rearma- 
ment. Poland, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany will do the same 
thing under Russia’s military direction. The plague will spread on 
and on. Present-day Europe, already thrown off balance, will soon 
be transformed into two armed camps. The worthy champions of 
general disarmament are following the procedure of Gribouille who 
jumped in the water to keep from getting drenched. 

Will the defense of the West be strengthened by carrying out 
these agreements? Will they offer better protection against possible 
future Russian aggression? It does not seem so, since it will be easy 
for Russia and her satellites, if they so desire, to create a counter- 
weight against the new Wehrmacht, whether with traditional, atomic, 
or thermo-nuclear weapons. 

For a number of years now, we have heard of this Russian ag- 
gression, of this invasion, of this submerging of western Europe, 
described in Apocalyptic terms. Yet it did not take place, even during 
those years when Russia, alone of the great powers, had not de- 
mobilized and possessed an overwhelming military superiority. She 
occupied the “zones of influence” which Roosevelt and Churchill 
had recognized as hers at Yalta. In her own fashion, she installed 
“the democratic liberties,” without Stalin’s encountering the slightest 
opposition from the other members of the Yalta conference. But it 
is through propaganda, exploitation of financial crises, support given 
to European Communist parties, and not through arms, that she 
acts. Why should she now turn to war, when the West is infinitely 
better armed than during the years that followed the liberation? 

Yet can Russia, today, remain impassive before the resurrection 
of German militarism, before the rebirth of that enterprising alliance 
of big finance and general staff which has always led Germany in 
pathways of rash venture? In the Paris agreements, Moscow sees 
the omen of a Europe soon to be subjected in one way or another 
to German hegemony. It will seek to prevent this, for it has not 
forgotten the years 1941 to 1945, the invasion of its territory and 
its seventeen million dead. 

What form will its opposition take? All possibilities are open to 
Russia, from increase in armaments for herself and her bloc to 
bilateral negotiation with a rearmed Germany, should that prove 
advantageous. The latter course would lead to a new German- 
Russian pact. The Kremlin has the means, at least for some time 
to come, of satisfying the ambitions of a Germany rearmed by the 
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West; changes in Germany’s eastern frontiers, huge economic ex- 
pansion in the Eastern countries. There is no doubt that the German 
industrialists are thinking about that, as the speeches of Dehler, 
the head of the Free Democratic party show. Nothing in the Paris 
agreements prevents Germany, rearmed by the West and more or 
less reunified by a peace treaty, from concluding treaties with the East. 
She has already, by the Paris agreements, regained total liberty for 
her international policies. 

The future will give us the answer. However, for the time being, 
the French government and the legislative majority which followed 
its lead think that the ratification of the agreements will greatly 
impress the Russians and make them more conciliatory in coming 
negotiations. People unhesitatingly present as a kind of capitulation 
Marshal Bulganin’s recent declaration in favor of a four-power 
conference on Europe and especially on the treaty with Austria. 
Is it a peace overture, or a warning couched in diplomatic terms? 
Without waiting for the conference to meet, he invites the Austrian 
Chancellor to come to Moscow on April 11 to discuss with him the 
essential clauses of the future treaty. It is not impossible that the 
four-power conference will be preceded by bilateral agreement. In 
all that, where can we see the least trace of yielding? 

Carrying out the Paris agreements can very well have on the 
contrary as first consequences the failure of any conference on 
Europe, and a stiffening of the Russian position. From reports 
reaching us from East Berlin it appears that the German Democratic 
Republic has already taken measures to obstruct the now active 
economic relation with West Berlin and Western Germany. There 
is talk of a new “cold blockade.” A meeting of the heads of the 
totalitarian states is foreseen, just after Easter, in order to organize 
a Communist conterpart of NATO. Thus the first result of the 
Paris agreements will be to make international life more difficult 
and more troubled, contrary to the repeated claims of misled champ- 
ions of the pacts. 

Most of the French people remain convinced that the rearma- 
ment of Germany is a great error which must be replaced by a 
reasonable settlement, based on respect of the international treaties. 
They are resolved to come to an understanding with a democratic 
and peaceful Germany, but not with the nationalistic and Nazi 
Germany which now dominates the Bonn regime. It is this regime 
which the Paris and London agreements strangely chose to trust. 


(Translated by Kenneth Cornell) 
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France Has Faith in Its Future 


It has now been eight years since the ruling powers of France, in a 
change of foreign policy, began to discriminate amongst the anti- 
Hitlerian allies by accepting the Marshall Plan line (subsequently 
perpetuated by the Atlantic Treaty) and by participating in the 
diplomatic and military bloc organized under the control of United 
States monopolistic capital. 

Eight years of this new policy, the introduction of which had been 
accompanied by the most brilliant promises, have brought about 
results—considered not only from the economic and social points 
of view but also from that of choosing between peaceful solution 
of international tension and precipitation towards a catastrophic 
war—which are of such a nature as to give rise to generalized dis- 
satisfaction in France. This dissatisfaction has grown from year to 
year and continues to grow. Its consequence is a striving—not only 
on the part of the working classes—for a change in foreign policy, 
a change considered as the necessary condition for remedying the 
evils afflicting the country. 

We expect that the fore-going assertions will seem surprising to 
a good many American readers. In a speech delivered in New York 
on January 15, Mr. Douglas Dillon, American ambassador to France, 
made an appraisal of the situation quite contrary to the one we 
have just formulated. In his opinion, France is about to enter an 
era of “amazing progress” in the economic and social fields. 

The fact is, however, that the index of French industrial pro- 
duction for 1953 was fixed at only 113 (going on the basis of 100 
in 1929). The percentage-contribution of France in the principal 
areas of world production is going down, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the period immediately after Liberation from the Hitlerian 
yoke, the period of reorganization of the national economy, France’s 
rebirth had taken off at an impressive clip. But its engines have 
been in reverse since 1947. 

More specifically: France, where the necessity of modernizing 
industrial machinery is more crucial than in any other of the great 
capitalist countries, makes practically no fixed-capital investments. 
Everyone knows the principal cause of this lack of equipment: the 
excess of military expenditure. 

Incidentally, we must give due credit to Mr. Douglas Dillon on 
this point: he thoroughly recognized in his speech the fact that 
“American aid” to France hadn’t done her any good at all, since 
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she was obliged to spend an equivalent sum of money on the war 
in Indochina. However, he failed to add that nine Frenchmen out 
of ten, at least, considered the Indochinese war as obviously con- 
trary to the real welfare of their country—even if it efficiently served 
the strategic plans of United States policy-making bodies. 

At the present time, France is witnessing the beginning of dis- 
industrialization of whole regions—the mining region of St. Etienne, 
the Cévennes, and, generally speaking, the entire South-West. Even 
the Pas-de-Calais, the principal coal-mining area, is experiencing 
poverty and unemployment. Industrial concentration benefits the 
big steel and other metallurgic trusts in the North-East tied up with 
the policies of the European Coal and Steel Community; consequent- 
ly, it is obvious to everyone that, while it represents an achievement 
for American policy in Europe, it constitutes a tragedy for the French. 

The American people ought to know the truth: whatever it is 
that harms and dissatisfies the French people in their economic 
and social life seems generally to bear the trade-mark—more or 
less effaced but still legible—of America’s ruling elements. 

An American-controlled (Ford) factory at Poissy near Paris was 
the scene of an attempt to replace the eight-hour day, for which 
the workers had fought for ninety years, with the ten-and-a-half- 
hour day.* 

American engineers or their French disciples are the ones who 
are instituting rationalization and productivity in French factories, 
department stores, etc., a productivity exhausting for the workman 
and employee. 


*In response to a request for more detailed support of this charge, M. 

Cogniot, in a letter, clarifies his statement as follows: 

I have had word . . . that you would like to be informed of the conditions 
in which the management of the Ford works at Poissy, near Paris, had tried 
to have its workers do a 10%-hour working day. It is quite correct that, 
under French law, the additional hours (“overtime”) would have been com- 
pensated at a higher rate. But that is not the question. This is the problem: 
for ninety years the French working class has struggled for the 48-hour week. 
Since 1936, the legal work week is 40 hours. This legal work week is very 
frequently exceeded in France at the present time, and the management of 
the Poissy factory, for its part, tried to push these excess hours to a limit 
beyond anything attained up to now. 

The real wages of a Paris metal-worker are today little more than half 
what they were before the war; the railroad-worker’s represent only 58 per- 
cent of the pre-war level. We are speaking, of course, of the hourly wage. 
If in spite of this the workers have a living standard somewhat above one 
half the pre-war standard, it is because they make up for the lowering of 
the real hourly wage by a lengthening of the working day or by speeding 
up the work. 

You will understand that, in these conditions, one of the most popular 
rallying cries of French workers today is this: back to the 40-hour week, 
with the maintenance of present wages. 
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The continually decreasing standard of living of the masses and 
the real hourly wage of the Parisian metalworker amount to only 
half the pre-war figure: both are dependent on the variations of 
Atlantic policy. 

If France, instead of spending the hundred billion francs neces- 
sary to have an atomic research set-up equai to that of the other 
great powers, squandered its money—regardless of the advice of 
the majority of French scientists—in the “European Center for 
Nuclear Research,” it was chiefly because the Center was created 
through American initiative and put into operation under American 
direction. 

Remarks of this kind do not excuse the French bourgeoisie, the 
ruling castes of which have sold out France’s independence for the 
benefit of the American ruling factions, in order to defend its class- 
interests against the workers of its country. 

Nor should such remarks be falsely interpreted as a sign of 
animosity on the part of the French people towards the American 
people. The French people are well aware of the difference between 
the masses and the monopolistic capital of America. They are 
cognizant of the great progressivist traditions of the American people; 
and they firmly believe that such a people will finally and inevitably 
triumph over financial oligarchy. 

Despite the Taft-Hartley Law, French workers do not forget the 
pronouncement made by Lincoln concerning the New England 
Shoemakers’ Strike around 1860, at a time when strikes were uni- 
versally considered as criminal plots: “I know that in almost every 
case of strikes, the men have just cause for complaint.” 

French intellectuals will never forget that American democracy 
produced, in the person of Walt Whitman, an emulator of Byron 
and Shelley, of Hugo and Heine. 

In the opinion of the great majority of the French, Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg are martyrs of peace, admirable examples of the 
clear-sightedness, the steadfastness, the courage, and all the 
intellectual and moral wealth of the American people. Because of 
them, the American people are loved and respected by the worker, 
the peasant, the intellectual. 

The French people do not ask for an anti-American policy. They 
do not entertain the ridiculous idea of putting America under lock 
and key, nor of hindering it, by means of new combinations and 
balances of power, from playing its rightful role in world affairs. 
They aspire only to a policy of national independence and peace. 

Nor do the workers, the common people, the intellectuals of 
America want war. Sooner or later, once they have seen them in 
the clear light of day, they will condemn as unrealistic and impos- 
sible the concepts of world-leadership and power politics, adventure- 
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seeking, refusal of negotiation and of steps to ease political tension, 
and the methodical use of violence, force, and threats. That is why 
their interests coincide with those of the French people, who are 
resolved to bring to an end France’s role as pawn in the expansion- 
ist aspirations of American monopolistic capital. 

Any American policy-maker who wants to can declare that there 
is no comparing the responsibility of Genghis Khan, Caesar, Augus- 
tus, Louis XIV, Napoleon, or any other great conqueror, with that 
of the occupant of the White House. The French know that none 
of the men on this list could triumph over people who defended 
their liberty to the very end: each met his disaster facing a Varus, 
his battle of Kulikovo. The lessons of history should serve some 
purpose, should promote peace. 

A contemporary objective analysis of international events leads 
to the conclusion that the policy of the Anglo-American bloc has 
been disappointing, very disappointing. 

We shall not discuss at any greater length what such a policy 
has meant for the French people: the heightened danger of war, 
the accelerated impoverishment of the working class, the ever increas- 
ing difficulties of the peasant and intellectual, etc. 

But we shall consider the foreign policy of the Anglo-American 
bloc from the point of view of those who gave it birth: neither on 
the political nor on the economic plane has it produced the results 
they expected. The “Varus, give me back my legions!” of Augustus 
is re-echoed across the centuries in Mr. Acheson’s half-stifled “Chiang 
Kai-Shek, give me back my guns, give me back my planes!” 

The face of the world has radically changed in the last few years. 
A foreign policy of national independence for a country like France 
is realistic and can be realized, for it is promoted by the upgrowth 
of democratic forces, material and moral, the world over. There 
are already capitalistic states extant in the world that have recovered, 
or have maintained, their independence to a greater or lesser degree; 
and they did so without ceasing to be a part of the capitalistic 
system, but by realistically availing themselves of the existence of 
a second camp in the world, a camp distinct from the camp directed 
by American expansionists. Experience proves that this second 
camp is not weaker than the first. 

A peaceful France would be assured of considerable support and 
friendship on the international level. 

Let us glance at what is going on at the present time in Western 
Europe. 

The people of France are rising in protest against the ratifica- 
tion of the Paris Treaties, which, by creating a new situation in 
Europe, will considerably increase the danger of war and threaten 
the basic security and the very life of France. No other problem 
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proves better than this one the necessity of an independent and 
peaceful foreign policy for France, but at the same time, neither 
does any other show so well the possibility of such a policy and its 
fruitfulness. . 

The people of France brought about the failure of the first version 
of the plan to rearm west Germany: the European Defense Com- 
munity. This great victory—which occurred simultaneously with 
that other milestone on the road to peace, the conclusion of the 
armistice in Indochina—gave them faith in the effectiveness of their 
struggle for an independent foreign policy. 

They are now fighting against a second variant of the same con- 
spiracy, and they wage this fight together with the German people, 
especially with the working class of Germany, whose stand against 
militarism constitutes an important positive fact, a new fact of 
historical significance. 

We do not know, as we write these lines, whether the powers 
that be will succeed, by means of deceit and pressure, in getting 
the Council of the Republic to vote the ratification of the Paris 
Treaties, just as they have surreptitiously done in the National 
Assembly, through the action of a minority group. But whatever 
the parliamentary success of these bucket-shop operators may be, 
the people consider them only as petty intruders who have crawled 
under their feet and who will finally be kicked out of the way with 
a vengeance. A policy which goes against the vital interests of the 
French people, which scoffs at any concern over their basic living 
conditions, is doomed to failure in France. 

And neither will brandishing of the atomic threat or talk of the 
annihilation of France by one or two dozen thermo-nuclear bombs 
induce our people to shift their course in this direction. The im- 
mediate conclusion to which the French are led through atomic 
blackmail is that they must double their efforts against the rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, since a reestablished Wehrmacht could 
detonate a war far more atrocious than all the preceding ones. 

No matter how cruel its effects may be, the atom bomb cannot, 
any more than any other weapon, change the laws of social develop- 
ment, alter the national conscience of peoples, abolish the reality 
of the nation. The presence of the working class at the forefront 
of the struggle for national independence in France, Italy, Germany 
and elsewhere bears witness to the new force of this struggle and 
to the new prospects for its outcome. Whether those sociologists 
who make a fetish of technology, and particularly military technology, 
like it or not, the people are stronger than all atomic bombs. 

Maurice Thorez spoke in the name not only of the five million 
Communist voters, but of many other millions of Frenchmen, when, 
in his speech of June 7, 1954, he reaffirmed full faith in the future 
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of France and the will to save her from falling into ruin and 
decadence and from playing the role which some would reserve for 
her, that of a weakened power. 

France has great material resources. The realization of her indus- 
trial and agricultural potential, as well as her potential in national 
science and technology, has been thwarted through a specific policy; 
but these potentials still exist. 

People in American universities are sometimes astonished that 
France has not received the Nobel prize for science in some twenty 
years. They do not take into consideration the total lack of material 
means, which is due first of all to the war and to the Nazi occupa- 
tion, and then to a systematic policy by which military appropria- 
tions have been swollen out of all proportion and laboratories 
impoverished. This policy has been carried out by the governing 
circles in Paris within the framework of the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact. What is also overlooked sometimes—although Ameri- 
can political and scientific circles do not fail to concern themselves 
with the question, as we see from the report of May 1950, “Science 
and Foreign Relations,” is how much American progress in the 
field of applied science owes to basic research done in Europe, not 
excepting France. In particular, many American physics books “for- 
get” the French contribution to the discovery of chain reaction in 
uranium. 

It is understandable that the majority of French intellectuals, 
scientists, and students take part in their people’s struggle for na- 
tional freedom and dignity and for the future of France. 

The French are fighting this battle in the name of rational 
principles of international cooperation, with all nations on an equal 
footing, and cooperation extending to all fields, scientific as well 
as commercial. They wish mutual understanding and loyal collabora- 
tion. As the great physicist Paul Langevin put it, they consider 
that the duties of national individuality and international solidarity 
are complementary. They do not want to be under the protection 
of any flag other than their own, not even under a starred flag 
which floats from the great buildings of a powerful and rich state, 
where there are many eminent scientists and courageous workers. 

The French do not believe their own politicians, or foreign politi- 
cians either, when such men tell them that they are old and worn- 
out; that their physical and spiritual strength is declining; that, 
having become a ghost-nation, a mere phantom in a beautiful 
garden, watching over the treasures of a history which has come 
to its end, they can no longer create or think. These legends prove, 
after all, only one thing: that their authors despair of converting to 
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their policy a healthy and awakened French people. They would 
do better to change their policy. 

In his book Germany, the great democratic poet Heinrich Heine 
portrays a robot who ran about the world after the engineer who 
had created him, shouting “Give me a soul.” The French haven't 
come to that, we can say so in all modesty. They still have their 
national soul, and it is full of faith in the future of their country— 
a future which does not exclude, but calls for, international coopera- 
tion and friendship. 


(Translated by Pierre Barthelémy) 





Cogniot, Georges. Réalité de la Nation, l’attrape-nigaud du cosmopolitisme. 
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The ‘““New Left” Can Succeed! 


W hat Is Today’s Political Diagnosis? 


If we give the word “political” its historical significance, rather than 
its kitchen connotation, France is a country affected with general- 
political-paralysis. 

It is not at all a question of whether or not France can rival 
the continental States of the twentieth century. It is a question of 
why she proves incapable of building as many workers’ houses as 
Holland, incapable of forming an army equal to that of Yugoslavia. 

France above all other nations? No. But France inferior to Switz- 
erland, that would have astonished the Swiss of 1910! The poverty 
which prevents us from constructing an Empire State Building does 
not seem to me to justify either the shacks of Bécon-les-Bruyéres 
or the slums. 

Don’t you find it striking that the town of Chartres today could 
not build its cathedral, and that France not only could not build 
Versailles but is not sufficiently rich to keep it up? 

I have seen countries suffering from a real general cancer: China, 
the Persia of not long ago. What comparison between them and 
ourselves? The individual, like the State, did not believe in work; 
but he was ready to believe in any kind of deal. Peasants, workers, 
business leaders, researchers: imbeciles! Rug sellers, corrupt officials, 
ministers: these were their great men! 

This cancer has two precise symptoms: the disdain of all creative 
work and the limitless proliferation of intermediaries. The Com- 
munist Mao Tse Tung had to conquer this before anything else, as 
did Shah Pahlevi. 

It is not true that, in France, the workers, the peasants, the 
business leaders do not work. The individual is not affected. But 
the collective, civic sense is. Why? Because, to the majority of 
Frenchmen, the State seems an imposture. It parades, oh so modestly! 
before the Communists and fellow-travelers who watch with hatred, 
and the others who watch ironically. The growth in the number of 
non-voters and Communists proves that the absolute majority of 
Frenchmen is hostile to the State. 

For the Frenchmen who bothers about politics, what is the deputy? 
A man to whom he gives his vote and: who gives it back to him in 
decorations, tobacco shop franchises, authorizations and various 
advantages: the elector collects and the elected distributes. 
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It was thought that to introduce the obligation of voting a straight 
party ticket would spare the deputies the necessity of returning 
the voters’ lost umbrellas! Error, illusion, chimera! The party returns 
them collectively: it rents busses for the job. The Communist P 
quickly got on the bandwagon, and its town-councils “protect by 
preference those who think along the right lines’—I hope you don’t 
have any doubts about that. 

But the deputy is, in nobler fashion, the last resort of many 
unfortunates against the machinery of the State, against the mecha- 
nism—so submissive in other respects!—which seems always so 
menacing. Once I saw Léo Lagrange receive his “electors” from 
the North. Had they voted for him? I doubted it. So did he. They 
were poor people who came to ask him to defend their right, when 
there was no longer a window for that particular right—or when 
there had never been. And that was often! 

Thus the curious fact that Frenchmen are at the same time anti- 
parliamentarian and anti-Caesarian. 

But note that the mixture of irony and complicity which Parlia- 
ment inspires in the French is not inspired in them by the muni- 
cipality. Except if it is a matter of powerful municipal officials, 
scarcely known by their electorate, and involved in big business 
to the same degree as Parliament: the Topaze of Pagnol’s play is 
a Parisian. In a middle-sized Commune, and even in many large 
cities, the successful mayor is respected and practically irremovable. 
But the people whose affairs he administers really and truly know 
what he has transformed. Often, in one way or another, they have 
participated in the transformation. They have almost always followed 
it step by step. 

Let us therefore remember this: in 1955, irony, indifference, 
abstentionism—and even Communist ballots cast by non-Com- 
munists—stop, when Frenchmen are concerned with facts and not 
with principles. This is not without importance, for I am going 
to try to make clear the facts and the actions without which a 
renaissance of the Left seem to me impossible. 


What Must We Look For First? 


It is common knowledge that one of the primary events of the 
post-War is the return of Russia as a great power. Everyone suspects 
that China and India are reentering history. But if the return of 
Russia and of China is inseparable from Communism, it is also in- 
separable from industrial civilization. 

The decisive event of the century is therefore the conquest of the 
world by the machine. Marx thinks in terms of the industrial revolu- 
tion; it had already begun before he was born. 
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My generation went from hansom cabs to intercontinental air- 
planes to plans for interplanetary rockets. An industrial civilization 
manifestly requires a profound modification of the political forms 
porn in the nineteenth century—or in the eighteenth. The United 
States has not changed its Constitution, which however gives con- 
siderable power to the President, but President Roosevelt enacted 
the “New Deal.” 

At the time of the Liberation, structural reforms were attempted 
in France, but five years later France found herself back with the 
emotions and the conflicts of 1910—but without rediscovering her 
wealth and power. Our great problems are posed, once and for all, 
like those of a petty tradesman. One would be inclined to say that 
economic planning (“le dirigisme”) consisted of regulating the sale 
of shoe laces. The word itself is a rare absurdity; it almost suggests 
the pleasure of the State, while true economic direction, rigorous 
for the essentials, must leave as much liberty as possible in other 
domains. 

Before thirty years have passed, the decisive question will be the 
use of atomic energy. Who imagines that the State has no interest 
in this—and, to begin with, that powerful sources of atomic energy 
can be created in France without the State? 

Historians claim that the development of artillery contributed 
to the growth of great monarchies, because only the most powerful 
princes were able to possess cannon foundries. Let us accept their 
affirmation as a symbol. It is a question of whether or not France 
wishes to create her foundry (we know that she still can), and 
whether she will create it without the State. 


Can We Make the Grade? 


What is our system of government? At best, and without any 
polemical intention an organization for conciliation. 

It is not a question, for the government, of convincing the parties 
or the elected representatives to vote for the reforms which will 
make of France a twentieth-century nation, but merely of assuring, 
at the start, a sufficient number of votes to undertake them. And 
the ministers who guarantee the votes are not united in the inten- 
tion of undertaking these reforms, but only of sharing power. So 
they must be conciliated—and a part of the opposition must be 
conciliated, or’ at least neutralized. Hence all measures are always 
partial, and all the more so since these conciliations are in large 
part conciliations of special interests. 

Conciliation is not a small thing! Léon Blum owed the role that 
he played after his retirement to Jouy-en-Josas to his eminent 


qualities as a conciliator. And it is also to these qualities that he 
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doubtless owed the successes of the Popular Front—and its ultimate 
failure. Because it was already too late. This system is rooted in the 
nineteenth century, in the time when a really individualistic economy 
did without the State, and when Anatole France said that the best 
State is that which governs the least. 

Our political system has serious defects, which all the premiers 
agree on. But it has first of all one fundamental fault: it is only 
an administration of the country. 

The capital fund was in its time the first in Europe; it was still 
good enough twenty years ago; and great countries have a stout hold 
on life. But when they live on their capital in a world like ours, a 
hold on life assures them little more than a slow death. 

A modern State is no longer merely an administration, and it 
cannot become anything else (especially when that State is France 
where civic pride is weak, compared to England or Switzerland) 
unless there exists real arbitration. If one of the parties in power 
wants infantry, and the other an armored corps, nothing will be 
resolved by putting half a soldier in half a tank. It is possible to 
produce an inadequate infantry and inadequate tank support for it: 
we have seen that happen. (It is also possible to turn out individual 
atomic piles to run Junior’s electric train.) 

Not only does this system insure defeat at the start of each war— 
our defeat, not that of the enemy—but it is even incapable of 
facing any menace whatsoever on any level whatsoever, if this is 
at all serious. /t is not made for that. 

We saw this dramatically expounded in Indochina. We are going 
to see it in North Africa. The politics of colonialism is not mine, 
but I can conceive of its being coherent. The same is true of the 
French Union. But a policy which proclaims the Rights of Man while 
refusing to recognize them, and which hopes to conciliate the native 
revolutionaries and the wealthy colonists, is unintelligible. In reality, 
that conciliation, in the past, usually extended only to the representa- 
tives, reconciled by having their share of power, and to the embrace 
of lawyers at the Courthouse canteen. It remains to be seen whether 
or not the People they represent will also embrace each other. 

Whether Frenchmen wish it or not, they must change the struc- 
ture of the State, in order to give it back its true function, which 
is to govern. 

I believe that France has a confused but deep awareness of this 
situation. Fed up with comedy, the country no longer believes in 
anything but concrete results, even limited ones. It is to this alone 
that Antoine Pinay owed his brief popularity, and to this above all 
that Pierre Mendés-France owes his. 

He publicly proclaimed his objectives, and he attained them. But 
there are those obstacles which his recognized qualities can over- 
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come—and the others, which spring from the system, and from all 
those whose own power would depart along with the weaknesses of 
the system. This is why I fear that it is impossible to rebuild France 
without overcoming these last obstacles. Those who are friends of 
the Prime Minister [Mendés-France|] should make a suggestion to 
him, especially since he cannot follow it: when he falls, let him use 
his last broadcast, during the interim period, to explain to the coun- 
try in black and white why and how he has fallen. 


Where Is the Traditional Right? 


I am suspicious of the expression: traditional Right. Unless one 
means by the term an organization for the defense of acquired privi- 
leges—which would, indeed, be traditional. But it is rarely seen 
in this form. Indeed, it is rarely limited only to this and no more. 

Careful! Up to 1914 and even later a real Right and a real Left 
were separated by feelings of antagonism so real, so profound that 
it expressed itself geographically on the map of France: the right 
was nationalist, the left, internationalist. Barrés or Poincaré against 
Jaurés. 

But almost no one speaks about internationalism these days. In 
this new state of affairs, the Right no longer claims either divine 
right or even simply God, or nation, or King; except in two provinces 
and among small groups of intellectuals which the true Right, the 
massive Right, looks at with a suspicious eye and takes for screwballs. 

When the Right ceased to be nationalist, there was no longer 
any ideology of the Right: there was a Right without ideology, and 
ideologists of the Right without troops and often (it is to their 
honor) without backers. Officers of the type Fresnay popularized in 
La Grande Illusion, often followers of Maurras, cast their lot in 
with Marshal Pétain or General de Gaulle (we met many such in 
the Resistance and in Indo-China), but they refuse to embrace the 
money interests. 

The true Right, in 1955, is a clandestine force which the parlia- 
mentary Right defends but in no way symbolizes—and which, in 
Parliament, goes very far to the left. The true Right, in Algeria, is 
M. Borgeaud. (And of course a few others.) And M. Borgeaud is 
not the heir of Barrés. 

Barrés and Poincaré really repesented their electors. The clande- 
tine Right represents only itself. The last two values to which it lays 
claim (with more confusion than the old Right proclaiming its 
legitimacy or its patriotism) are authority and effectiveness. 


Does Authority Reside Only in the Right? 


Let us admit that there is in every leftist ideology, in every ideology 
which claims to adhere to the Left, and indeed in every issue of 
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L’Humanité, the expression of a demand that has its origin in 
Christianity. 

A lobotomy is performed on Cardinal Mindszenty in the name of 
social justice; but the idea of a justice to which all men can appeal 
seems to have been vague for Pericles and for Cyrus who, neverthe- 
less, treated their prisoners with more humanity than all the kings 
who had preceded them. Can you imagine yourself going to speak 
to Caesar about the rights of slaves? You would have been sent to 
the president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

In the great Christian epoch, justice was a dependency of religion. 
A “leftist sentiment” is born when men separate the two, when they 
take over justice as their responsibility. Initially, it is this form 
which Christian feeling seems to arouse in a rationalistic society. 
Cromwell was not of the Left, but Cromwell decapitated the king 
in the name of the Bible. 

Non-Christian civilizations are indifferent to the idea of justice 
until the Occident brings it to them: these civilizations know revolt, 
not revolution. The magnificent Hindu heritage of Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have included the Untouchables, if the rights of man, 
heirs to the rights of the soul, had been unknown to the advocate 
Gandhi. 

Hence, from this origin, leftist sentiment has retained the nostalgia 
of the conquest of a more just order, and of a fraternal disorder. 
It is the Revolution of 1848, the Russian Revolution of 1905, the 
start of the Commune, the October Revolution. The exaltation of 
this disorder is born with what I have called, in speaking of the 
Spanish Civil War, “the lyrical illusion,” at the moment which fol- 
lows the victorious insurrection. 

The French Revolution, and then the Russian Revolution, went 
from that fraternity of the barricades to the founding of a new 
State. Not without metamorphoses, some of them quite dramatic. 
But we are not concerned here with an analysis of revolutions. Let 
us retain simply this: that in leftist feeling a partiality for the 
lyrical illusion is blended with a partiality for energy. In the feeling. 
In action, if the former predominates, the result is defeat. 

And if a new left is to be born, now or later, it must choose. 
The liberalism of the eighteenth century encouraged the Revolution, 
it did not bring it about. A ccmbatant Left is not defined by the 
absence of authority, but by the fact that authority is delegated. 
This being cleared up, why should authority be a privilege of the 
Right? The big-money men had more authority than Edouard 
Herriot—but less than Saint-Just. 

The question of effectiveness remains. As regards technique, the 
Left seems to me above all to be Jate. The Right proclaims that 
the State railways will never be on time, that the Soviets will never 
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build any trucks; and, as a matter of fact, the trains are late, the 
trucks wheezy—until one day they aren’t, any longer. Have you 
noticed that Powers which last always find their technicians, in 
the same way that they always find their ideologists? 

But technicians—I mean by this: technicians of all kinds, en- 
gineers, managers (in the sense Burnham gives the word), organizers 
—would often prefer, instead of the Right, a Left which would ask 
them to execute large-scale but precise projects. The same is true 
of research workers (we should, by rights, speak of them at length, 
for the Left of which I am speaking is not possible without massive 
grants for scientific research). Provided that this Left does not 
question the authority of the first or the independence of the 
second. For the researchers, this is an easy matter. But not for 
the others. 

Equality—not of rights, but of living conditions—has never 
existed in any State. This is not an argument; but it is an important 
fact. For the historian, it is a matter of deciding whether or not an 
acquired privilege benefits the collectivity or the nation. As for the 
psychologist . . . ? Russian Communism took over the technicians. 
If the French Revolution had not done so, it would have been de- 
prived of Carnot, Cambon, General Bonaparte, and quite a few 
others. The Left must choose between calling the country to action, 
thus assuming the obligations of action, or calling it to a dream. 
The latter offers great advantages at the polls. 

This choice once made, I do not believe that a combatant Left is 
less effective than the Right. 

The two questions which we must ask seem to me to be, first: 
why would not the Right do the very thing which you expect from 
the Left? And secondly: can the Left choose between the feelings 
out of which it was born? 


Why Can the Right Not Attain Our Goals? 


For the question to be clearly seen, the objective of the left must 
also become clear. Suppose that it says: “In present day France, no 
one can improve the condition of the majority of the population 
without making France into a twentieth-century nation. Our objec- 
tive is to do just that. By the following means. And to do so with 
a close check on the transformation, for we have not forgotten 
that the time of the Popular Front was, for many great banks, a 
‘Golden Age’.” 

Why would the true Right undertake such a transformation? The 
Right does not wish it: if it wishes to change the order of things 
(in which it has managed to install itself quite comfortably) it is 
only in order to return to the nineteenth century. 
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And then, there is also a “rightist feeling”; often, it is the memory 
of old battles. The energy of M. Borgeaud (though I have never 
seen him) is supposed to be extraordinary: but if there were re- 
forms to be carried out in Algeria, would you call on him to execute 
them? In such circumstances, it is not only a matter of executing 
them, but of taking the initiative. 

There remains the enormous mass of pro-rightist sympathizers, 
balancing those of the left, and where the non-voters gather in droves, 
On the left, those who are less for Moscow than they are against 
the present system; on the right, those who are less for the Right 
than against this system. The worker who decides that he has 
heard enough hot air, and that he will be convinced a change has 
occurred when he can live in a real house; and the business chief, 
boss or not, who will agree to limit his own independence in order 
to see France change, but not merely to see the politicians change 
their vocabulary. These will be won over to a combatant Left by 
facts alone. Which leads me to reply to the second question. 


Which Feeling Must the Left Choose? 


The Russian Revolution did not have as its only consequence the 
return of Russia to the ranks of the great powers, but another event 
which is less clear and which we have forgotten: Marxism ceased 
to be a utopia. 

If it never was a utopia for the Marxists, it was just that for 
everyone else. For most of his opponents Jaurés, in 1910, was a 
utopian. These others have not been converted by the Soviets; but 
they have been forced to see in Marxism a political reality. 

Today in France everyone seems to consider every non-Marxist 
transformation of the country utopian. Don’t you think that a cer- 
tain number of countries, from Sweden and India to the United 
States, have fundamentally changed the worker’s condition, not 
without obligations to Marx, but following their own course? 

If the Martians ask their little friend, who has returned home 
on his flying saucer, where “the working class is in power,” don’t 
you think that the little friend will reply that it is in the workers’ 
suburbs of Amsterdam, rather than those of Moscow? 

For the Communist Party to take power would, however, be highly 
utopian, for it can do so only by replacing the capitalist boss with 
a Russian boss. This would suit the Communist Party very nicely; 
and the fellow-travelers very badly. A new Left, whatever it may be, 
can only struggle against the Communists in the name of a reality 
which is sufficiently convincing to make Communism seem utopian. 

What Russia accomplishes, seemingly overwhelming in the face 
of what France does not do, would not be so at all compared with 
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what France could do, if Frenchmen became concerned about what 
their country is doing. And if the Left no longer defined itself by 
what it desires, but by what it accomplishes. 

More precisely, I am saying that if that leftist feeling of which 
we have spoken reappears, which has played such a great role in 
our history, it must incarnate itself in the will to make of France 
a twentieth-century nation. Furthermore, this feeling will have no 
weapons more efficacious than the first victories won in this struggle. 
For whose benefit? Outside a totalitarian system, the transforma- 
tion of a nineteenth-century State into a twentieth-century State 
brings about almost necessarily the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The “almost” implying a firm but rather easy governmental 
action. 

The difficulty is not there; it is in the constant tendency of the 
Left not to make its objectives precise, to confuse verbalism or 
good-will with efficiency; it is in the daring necessary to the enter- 
prise (which implies a policy in Central Africa, hence in North 
Africa, etc.) and especially in the time and perseverance that are 
indispensable. 


An Example of a Policy of Action? 


Let us say: a symbol. Imagine a government which decides that 
workers’ housing in Paris is going to rival in number and quality 
the housing constructed in Amsterdam since 1945. I choose Holland 
because she, like France, suffered from the war; and housing, 
because the French people are much worse housed than fed. Such 
a project cannot be undertaken for the sole benefit of the “two 
hundred families.” 

Let the Premier take the microphone and say: “Here is what we 
are going to attempt, and here is why the first street will be opened 
in four months. I will speak to you about this again in four months 
and a day; until then, let’s not mention it.” (Does four months seem 
fast? It was done faster in Venezuela.) And, four months later: 
“What we promised has been accomplished. Here is what we are 
going to do next.” After which, lay it on thick on the radio and 
the other circuses. 

The conflict with the true Right would be inevitable because this 
would not be a paternalistic doling out of workers’ houses, but rather 
an over-all plan of which they would form part; and because these 
houses would be the concrete and visible means of launching the 
country on an enterprise which it desires, but through which it fears 
it may be tricked. It would be associated with the project by the 
actual development, and by the successive results. 
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Let us not underestimate the efficiency of publicity techniques, 
Like all techniques, they can further the best as well as the worst 
cause. Thus they can serve the truth also. And in this area, as the 
philosopher Léon Brunschwicg used to say, the truth is what js 
verifiable. 

Such results would necessarily depend on certain means, such as 
those to which the Dutch and the Anglo-Saxons resort—above all, 
a fiscal policy different from our present one. Do you think that 
the true Right would accept, without conflict, a modern fiscal policy? 
Its only strong argument would be: “You will not succeed.” And 
at last we would be fighting for what we are actually doing. 

I don’t in the least insist on this conflict. Nor on my symbol. 
Let us take another. 

But I do insist on this: all those, outside of Marxism, who tried 
to think out leftist implications, Alain as well as Sperber, have 
repeated: “The Right lives by imposing, the Left by convincing.” 
I maintain that the old means of persuasion—even those of a 
Marxist like Jaurés—are merely sermonizing that has become 
rhetoric, confronted by the reality of the U.S.S.R., and I maintain 
that in a world where only facts convince, those who exist in order 
to convince must convince by means of facts. 

Everywhere the pro-Communist aggregate has given way before 
the facts, whenever modern means of communication have made it 
possible to associate all the country in a great undertaking: in 
Portugal just as in the United States, in England as it has in Sweden. 
There are three and a half million non-Communist Frenchmen who 
elect Communist deputies; what proportion of them would vote 
for a Communist candidate against a leftist mayor who has proved 
his worth? 


Are the Problems of the Left Different from Those 
of Gaullism? 


General de Gaulle has enunciated a certain number of principles 
which seem to me to accord with what I have just said. He has 
tried to unite the people of France, not only above their parties, 
but even above their deepest divisions. 

Many of us believed, at the time of the Liberation, that the 
division between Right and Left was a thing of the past. The 
division has reappeared; and the questions we are discussing here 
suppose that division firmly established. Taking this division as a 
starting-point, we ask what foundation the Left must have in order 
to take over responsibility for France; what form can its hopes 
assume, supposing that the “leftist feeling” of which I have spoken 
becomes strong once again. 
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What I have just said implies crushing obstacles. It is impossible to 
suppose that the present Ministry, under the present system, might 
undertake it. It is essential first of all that a leftist victory at the 
polls assure, for a ministry truly representative of the majority, a 

riod of uninterrupted activity. The arbitration of which we have 
spoken must be set in motion. 

Once these two Gaullist reforms have been accomplished, we 
must no longer treat as leftist those numerous parties who defend the 
interests of the Right with the vocabulary of the Left; nor must 
we suppose that they would support a government of the combatant 
Left. 

That is to hope a great deal. But it is not absurd to envisage it, 
sooner or later, if we remember the elections which brought to power 
the Leftist Bloc, and especially the Popular Front. Up till now, 
election victories of the Left have always been swallowed by the 
right (the true Right of which we were speaking). They couldn’t 
do it without nausea; but they always did it. The achievements of 
the true Left suffered the fate of pay raises during a period of infla- 
tion. But let’s not disdain them. On the other hand, let’s not say that 
working-class standards are excellent. Nor many others. So the 
question becomes: how might the French people preserve the vic- 
tories of a combatant Left—how might this Left keep from betray- 
ing the people. 

It cannot hope to do so if it does not first secure for itself con- 
tinuity of action. It is not impossible to obtain this continuity from 
the country, provided the country knows why. You can already hear 
certain models of generosity, whom we all know, begin to sneer: 
“The Left wants to maintain its power!” Not mine, in any case. 
Let them sneer, but remember this: no structural reform has ever 
succeeded quickly in any country. And the power of the clandestine 
Right is equal to the apparent power of whoever wishes to over- 
come it. 

And to overcome it, a combatant left must: 

Involve the whole country in the struggle that it is leading in the 
country’s name. Show to what degree France is menaced by the 
transformation of all the great nations and of many little ones. 
Specify how France herself must be transformed, according to what 
plan, for whose benefit, and within what space of time; and what 
France may become. Choose a first transformation which is clearly 
visible and whose progress is open for examination. Show it to 
everyone and make its meaning plain to all. Do not separate the 
struggle from the undertaking which it defends. Explain always who 
is attacking, what he represents, and why he attacks. And fight it 
out to the finish. 

“Totalitarian undertaking! Impossible undertaking!” All right. 
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Totalitarianism is linked with certain institutions, and linked, too, 
with the suppression of those institutions which really supervise the 
exercise of power. There is no totalitarianism in a labor govern- 
ment—nor is there any in a conservative government. Why would 
a combatant Left be an unsupervised Left? 

The transformation of France would require a greater participa- 
tion of the municipalities in national life. But our discussion here 
is neither a plan nor a manifesto. Let us however insist on this: 
the action of the elected mayors, those very solid upholders of the 
Republic, is necessary if what I have spoken of is to affect the 
country in depth and is not to turn into a sort of exalted propaganda. 


Can We Succeed in This Undertaking? 


It won’t be easy. Dying is easier; except at the moment of death. 
But do we expect it to be easy to rebuild France? It requires, 
moreover, great political talent on the part of the statesman or 
group of men who undertake it. And nothing else will do. Saint- 
Just had the same powers as the other commissaires. Can you 
imagine the policies of a Richelieu executed by an abbé Dubois? 
For Marx to become Marx, there had to be a Lenin. 

We have tried, at some length, to specify under what conditions 
a real victory of the leftist spirit is possible. Is that all? Yes. There 
are no recipes for winning battles, but there are for losing them. 

A Left which has a bad conscience vis-a-vis of Moscow is a 
beaten Left. And today the only clear conscience depends on one’s 
achievements. If this Left wishes to be the expression of the pro- 
letariat, it must be Marxist. If it wishes to be the expression of 
the whole people (very much changed since the time of Michelet), 
it must tell the people that their condition can only be changed by 
changing that of France; and it must explain how it is bringing 
about this change. 

The Left must lose the habit of playing to lose, as if the Right 
could only be beaten by the Soviets; as if the Left had only been 
created in order to defend its pious sentiments or to act out once 
more the noble tradegy of the fall. 

Danton and Saint-Just died under the guillogine; but you won't 
resemble them just by getting yourself beaten up. Saint-Just had 
promised victory, and he died only after the return of Fleurus. The 
greatest revolutionary tradition is not to fall nobly, but to fulfill 
one’s promises to the country. The Left is obsessed by legendary 
figures, but for France to become France once again would be a 
beautiful enough legend! One man did it, in our recent past, and 
it has been easier to attack him than to forget him. 


(Translated by Neal Oxenhandler) 
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History of the 


Mendés-France Government 


When M. Mendés-France appeared before the Chamber of Deputies 
as premier-designate, he was by no means a new-comer. A close 
collaborator of General de Gaulle at Algiers and at the time of the 
Liberation, he had long been a deputy and during the preceding 
year had even been the real leader of the opposition, while his speech 
soliciting the premiership in 1953 had not been forgotten. Further- 
more, it was he who with the greatest frankness urged a cease-fire 
in Indo-China. He was, however, a new-comer in the sense that 
for over a period of several years he had been preparing in a sort 
of semi-retirement, far from the public eye, and with the help of 
a devoted, closely-knit group, a governmental program. When 
called upon by the President of the Republic, many believed that 
he would not succeed, and indeed even hoped for his failure. 

In any case, it was with a political countenance new to the Palais- 
Bourbon that he solicited investiture for the second time, and this 
time obtained it. Also he used a new plan for forming his cabinet, 
preferring agreements with individuals rather than with groups. He 
conducted himself as the head of a government armed not only 
with his official authority but also with the personal ascendancy he 
held over his immediate entourage and, to a certain extent, over the 
country as a whole. His very manner was different from that of his 
predecessors. His statements had sharp edges, assuming definite 
positions instead of seeking weak compromises—and thus gained for 
him a real prestige among the younger elements. 

To observe him in action was soon to realize that his method 
consisted in taking up one problem at a time, seizing it by the 
throat, so to speak, without lingering over any. His attitude was 
that of a liquidator, first of all of the war in Asia, the Tunisian 
difficulties, and the question of EDC. Finally, in a language devoid 
of idle modesty, he announced his ambitious intention of reviving 
the French economic structure in ways not yet attempted. 

His influence over an Assembly which basically did not like him 
was unusual, and is interesting to analyse. His steamroller tactics 
surprised a Parliament which had tried everything, and which was 
inclined simply through general lassitude to try out this latest 
recruit. Public opinion, for its part, appeared relieved to have found 
at last a prime minister who was supposed to be “really going to 
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accomplish something.” It put off until later, however, the question 
of what exactly he was going to do and what were his basic political 
leanings. 


CEASE-FIRE IN INDO-CHINA 


The year 1954 is made up, then, of a rapid succession of spectacular 
liquidations, giving the impression for a moment that these are 
actually solutions. The effect is great, even sensational, but after- 
wards it becomes apparent that the problem persists all the same, 
and that the root of the difficulties has not been reached. From 
this viewpoint the cease-fire in Indo-China, obtained at Geneva in 
cavalier fashion, is a success and even a sort of political master 
piece, since the ultimatum came from the side which was on the 
defensive! 

But this negotiator had the courage to desire peace at any cost, 
and it was basically on these conditions that he obtained it. It was 
only later, when the negotiator had passed on to other undertakings, 
that it was noticed that Indo-China risked being virtually lost, 
while no considered plan of action had been put into effect to cover 
the retreat and save what could be saved. The M.R.P. chiefs who 
had been in charge of the earlier negotiations could not excuse 
his having replaced them, and from among their ranks came his 
most irreconcilable adversaries. 

There is a “Mendés-France attitude” which is always the same in 
all the affairs which the prime minister undertook to settle. There 
is also on the part of public opinion in regard to him a type of 
reaction whose development can be fcllowed in each case—as in 
Tunisia, for example. The policy of local autonomy is not a new 
one, for such had been the policy of Robert Schuman, but the 
spectacular gesture of the Tunisian visit produced the sensational 
effect expected. The idea as expressed met with a favorable reac- 
tion, but the difficulty reappeared when it came to evolving a text 
acceptable to both sides. North Africa affects France more directly 
than do the quite remote areas of the Far East. After the sense of 
well-being aroused by this lightning dash, the temperature of Decem- 
ber failed to match that of July. 


FROM THE EDC TO THE PARIS AGREEMENTS 


Even more difficult, if such were possible, was the question of EDC, 
with which Mendés-France, showing more courage than his pre- 
decessors, decided to come to grips. Was it his intention to torpedo 
it? Impossible to say, but one might well think so, from the moment 
the conditions set by him at Brussels appeared unacceptable to our 
European allies. Ambushed, the EDC went down to murky defeat 
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in the Assembly without the government having thrown the weight 
of its authority into the scales. 


So the question which had been poisoning the parliamentary at- 
mosphere for several years, which divided each party, each group, 
and almost each individual, was finally liquidated, that is, done to 
death—and in such a way that France remained alone, abandoned, 
harshly judged for her hesitations, her inability to make up her 
mind and to build. 


It is then that the disturbing question is raised concerning the 
Assembly president: Just what is he after? Where is he trying to lead 
the country? In the final analysis, is this not a shifting of alliances? 
Of course, Mendés-France was neither a Communist nor a Com- 
munist sympathizer, but the feelings of certain members of his 
entourage were not unknown. Though doubtless he neither said nor 
did anything directed against the United States, he still did not hide 
his desire for an understanding with the East. 


It was noticed that on assuming authority, he made clear his 
respect for General de Gaulle, who for him is still the respected 
former chief. Perhaps he was of the General’s opinion that France 
should seek an intermediary position between the two sides, with- 
out any exclusive devotion to America. The General’s 1944 visit to 
Moscow is recalled. Thus a doubt existed as to Mendés-France’s 
basic tendencies, especially among British and American observers 
who wondered in what direction France was going to turn. 


The attitudes taken by the various parties reflected at this signi- 
ficant turning-point the fears of some, together with the hopes of 
others. Although their poisoned chalice was not accepted, the 
Communists gave their support to the president of the Assembly, while 
the neutralists saw in him the leader who would reverse the course 
that had been pursued for years. The undeniable leftist tendencies 
which exist in the country crystallized around this unclassifiable 
figure, who aroused an interest to which our politicians are no 
longer accustomed. Already some thought they could discern the 
beginnings of an electoral group that would rid the country of a 
rightist domination now in its last days. 


However, in a disconcerting turnabout, the man who had shown 
such skill in lopping off found himself obliged to piece together, and 
resolutely placed himself on the side of the Atlantic concept. The 
Paris agreements which he proposed, and his promise not to nego- 
tiate with Moscow before they were ratified, earned for him the 
approval of those who had mistrusted him, and the disapproval of 
those who had hoped for something quite different. However, the 
dedicated champions of the EDC, from their redoubt in the M.R.P., 
still granted him no pardon. 
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But a majority was formed, no doubt weak and uncertain, but 
basically relieved that France was again resuming her place in 
Europe, and with no loss of sovereignty, though conditions were 
less favorable. Its very hesitations reflected the incertitude and 
distress of the country, and its qualms about consenting to German 
rearmament, but with a sincere desire to see Europe rebuilt. 

Thus Mendés-France had lost the confidence of the Communists, 
the Communist sympathizers, the neutralists, the anti-Americans and 
the pro-Russians, but had he gained the confidence of the others? 
When, at the end of the year, the question of the Paris agreements 
was brought before the Council of the Republic, the answer turned 
out to be no. Nothing in the prime minister’s attitude allowed the 
suspicion that he did not want the measure to be passed just as it 
was by this second Assembly, yet confidence in him, and especially 
international confidence, had not been definitively restored, even 
after the great success of his trip to the United States. We know 
the Americans—they applaud, but then discard those whom they 
had borne in triumph. 

As the year ended, the questions courageously attacked by 
Mendés-France had certainly reached the first step toward a solu- 
tion, but in no case a definitive solution. The position of the 
government, even though it had won several battles, thanks to the 
prestige and the determination of its leader, remained precarious. 
Indo-China, Tunisia, EDC, and the Paris agreements were obstacles 
which the champion had surmounted, but a little farther on there 
remained others to cross. On whom could he rely for help? 


A “PERSONAL” MAJORITY 


Except for the Right, there is no majority in this Chamber which 
is even approximately homogeneous. But Mendés-France, because 
of his personality, his past as a member of the Resistance, his 
leftist leanings, and his very legend, had the support of three groups. 
However, not only are these three groups dissimilar, they do not 
even sit in adjoining positions in the Assembly. From this fact, 
however great may be the often rather considerable number of votes 
he received, his victories are never based upon an authentic majority. 

Never since the beginning of the legislature and even since the 
Liberation had a governmental coalition been founded on such a 
personal basis. The only comparable example would be that of 
General de Gaulle himself, and of this the president of the Assembly 
was well aware. Thus he was inclined to seek support outside of 
the Parliament, to make a direct appeal to public opinion, whose 
liking for his vigorous new policies in a tired, worn-out legislature 
he knew full well. But of course this is a procedure of which deputies 
are not overly fond. 
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The three groups which fell naturally behind him were first of 
all the Socialists, even if only in the form of a sometimes passive 
support. In their ranks he doubtless finds the sincerest and most 
faithful backing, because of his policy’s leftist leanings. Next came 
the Radicals, the group to which he belongs and who naturally 
seconded one of their own members, but here the adhesion was more 
doubtful, for like Janus this party has two faces, with Herriot on the 
one side and Martinaud-Déplat on the other. 

Even more complex was the backing which Mendés-France 
found among the Gaullists, a clan to which he still claims to belong, 
though having drifted away from them politically during the now 
distant days of Algiers. The R.P.F. has no longer been exactly a 
party since the General retired it from the electoral and parliamen- 
tary scene, but its general spirit persists, even among the members 
of the U.R.A.S. or the A.R.S., who have proved themselves to be 
more deputies than Gaullists. Thus the government had their vote, 
but it was hard to know just what this meant, since they are made 
up of factions as conservative and nationalistic as are the independ- 
ents, while others, difficult to classify, seem sometimes to be left- 
wing Fascists with Communist sympathies. The General was sym- 
pathetic toward his former collaborator, but maintained his well- 
known point of view—within the framework of the Fourth Republic, 
any attempt toward recovery can but remain sterile. 

Placed between these diverse elements, and opposed to them, 
were imposing groups. The independents, who form the real right 
wing of the Assembly, put up an instinctive and in some ways 
elementary resistance against the Mendés-France government, ob- 
stinately refusing to adhere to its African policies as well as to its 
economic policies, or at least to those attributed to it—without really 
knowing exactly what they were. 

The M.R.P. could find in Mendés-France’s attitude toward Tunisia 
and Indo-China more than one feature of its own position, but as 
far as the EDC and the Paris agreements were concerned, it re- 
mained rigorously opposed because of disappointment that a great 
opportunity for European unification had been missed, with the 
disowning of the federalist ideology, and also out of jealousy that 
a successor should hold the place it believed rightfully its own. 
There lay the real center of opposition to the government. As for 
the Communists, after having voted for the Cabinet during the 
initial period, they abandoned it as soon as it turned toward the 
Atlantic concept. A coalition of all these dissatisfied elements could 
at any moment bring on a crisis. 

Thus, as the year drew to its close, the prime minister had found 
no real majority. The support won for him by his nimbus of legend— 
which admittedly is contradicted by his actions—was found not so 
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much in the Chamber and in the present, as in the country and in 
the hope that his name would become the symbol of a new political 
orientation. Some, though apparently without cause, thought he was 
planning to bring a general election closer by means of a dissolution 
of Parliament, in order to present himself to the electorate as the 
leader of a new Left. To achieve this, the help of the Progressives 
and even of the Communists seemed acceptable to more than a few, 

Whether such a project would be possible without their aid re- 
mains dubious, and this constitutes a drag on our whole political 
system. Yet this irreconcilable extreme Left, with its one hundred 
votes, is legally entitled to throw its weight in the scales. 


“A BREATH OF FRESH AIR” 


This legislature, then, is going to end without the Assembly having 
found any equilibrium. Its true nature is that of a rightist Chamber, 
but the majorities, based on the Right, that have been formed do 
not satisfy all the participants. A hankering for the Left, and scruples 
about being absorbed into any grouping described as reactionary, 
are apparent among either certain Radicals or quite a few members 
of the M.R.P. The center of the Assembly, far from forming a 
positive base capable of supporting a constructive political edifice, 
is only a water-shed separating two slopes that grow steadily more 
divergent. 

The question of subsidies for private schools throws to the left 
a portion of the Radicals and all of the Socialists, while the M.R.P., 
willy-nilly, is drawn in the end to the right. One may well wonder 
whether, under the present electoral system, a breath of fresh air 
could possibly infiltrate this decidedly shut-in parliamentary atmos- 
phere. The deputy, and along with him the party militant who has 
chosen him behind the organization’s closed doors, seem separated 
as if by a wall from the sea of public opinion, whose waters never 
reach them. What needs changing, consequently, is the system of 
election, but it is scarcely any secret that those elected under the 
prevailing system will resort to that only as a last, desperate measure. 

It would be unjust not to recognize that in 1954 the procedure of 
approving a cabinet was simplified by discarding the double investi- 
ture, and the newly revived plan of exchanging bills between the 
Chamber and the Council of the Republic tends to make of the latter 
an upper house, able to gain a hearing for its views. Nevertheless the 
governmental set-up of the Fourth Republic remains that of a single 
chamber without adequate counterbalances, and claiming to govern 
although it has not the competence to do so. 

France is suffering cruelly from a governmental instability which 
keeps her from assuming that eminent place in the world which is 
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rightfully hers, and which would be gladly accorded her in Europe 
if only she were present at the essential turning-points of a history 
that will rush on with or without her. 

It is possible that the Mendés-France experiment was only an 
incident, to be followed by the reappearance of the old hackneyed 
groupings and the old overly familiar political figures. 

It is also possible that this experiment, the great innovation of 
this past year, has let in a breath of fresh air. 


(Translated by Bryant C. Freeman) 
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Economic Equilibrium and 


Social Progress 


The history of France has been characterized, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, by monetary instability and by its economic, politicals, psy- 
chological and social consequences. France in 1953 bears the marks 
of lasting inflation which has furrowed it, and as it were, hollowed 
it out with deep scars. To be sure, during this period, France has 
known at times other monetary diseases, depression and crisis. But 
the dominant fact, which has left the most serious lasting effects, is 
this chronic inflation in which we have been immersed for more 
than a generation, almost without interruption. Aside from elderly 
men whose influence in the country tends to diminish, no one, among 
our contemporaries, has preserved the psychology, the habits of 
thought and the behavior which prevail in a period free from infla- 
tion. And there is not a sector of our economic, political and even 
moral life which is not more or less corrupted by it. 

In order to excuse the mistakes which have been made, people 
often point to the fact that France has undergone two murderous 
wars, unprecedented upheavals, ruin and destruction. As a matter 
of fact, this situation does not constitute an excuse, quite the con- 
trary. It is precisely because we have received cruel blows that a 
suitably severe policy is necessary—a policy we could have done 
without if we had not suffered such wounds. 


I. INFLATION AND ITS HAvoc 


All Frenchmen condemn inflation. But they have tolerated it for 
so long that one may wonder whether, in their heart of hearts, they 
have really disapproved of it, whether they still disapprove of it, and 
whether they are not under dangerous illusions as to its effects.’ 
Since 1914, the economists, the parties in power, indeed the whole 
country have been struck by the surprising convenience of inflation, 
considered as a method of financing. Does it not allow, at least for 
a time, considerable expenditures to be made, whether military or 
civilian, current expenditures as well as investments, and all this 


*“On the whole, the Frenchman is an inflationist. Inflation is wanted by the 
population. They do not like the rise in prices which reduces their purchas- 
ing power, but they are unready [in order to avoid it] to tolerate sacrifices, 
as one does in case of fire, in wartime, etc.”—Alfred Sauvy. 
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without incurring the inevitable reaction of the taxpayer? Is it not 
by means of inflation that, for example, the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions was carried out, after 1919? Besides, is not 
inflation accompanied by full employment, a social ideal which a 
capitalist economy seems too often incapable of attaining? 

And then, even if inflation has obvious disadvantages, a large part 
of the population believes it can escape them: the workers by a 
rise in wages, business leaders by an increase in their nominal mar- 
gin of profit, capitalists by a de facto or de jure adjustment of their 
holdings on a sliding scale (indexation). On the other hand, people 
living on a fixed income cannot avoid the consequences of inflation; 
but it can be observed that they themselves sometimes appear to 
prefer this solution to others, for example to an increase in taxes, 
which would however harm them much less. 

No doubt acute inflation, which takes the form of a geometric 
progression in the rise of prices, and results in the destruction of 
the basic qualities of the currency, does arouse general disapproval, 
and at times a kind of collective defense mechanism (for example, 
the one of which France was the scene in 1926). But this is not 
true of that phenomenon which may be called chronic inflation. 
In this case, it is a question of steady, insidious inflation, sometimes 
slow and sometimes faster; checked occasionally by a few partial 
attempts at economic recovery and limited in its acceleration, but 
then resuming its implacable course. Governments of good will, 
but too often weak and timid, seize opportunities to combat it or 
to slow down its progress. They exploit, for example, the psychologi- 
cal effect of the accentuation of the rise of prices or of the decline 
in the value of the national currency in exchange markets (whether 
official or clandestine) or the excess of certain speculative positions, 
or else the decline in world prices, etc. These circumstances make it 
possible to obtain from parliaments the passage of a few difficult 
bills, and, thanks to the measures thus decided upon, the country 
can enjoy a few respites, pauses, slackenings of the evil, and some- 
times even a temporary decline in prices. But the treatment is not 
carried through to a complete cure if these measures do not eliminate 
simultaneously the visible aspects and the deep causes of the infla- 
tion. In that case, the rise in prices soon resumes until the moment 
when a new worsening of the situation may perhaps bring about 
a new shock, a new jamming on of the brakes. On the whole, except 
for brief oscillations of the curve, the currency goes steadily down. 

Such, in general, has been the case in France since the beginning 
of the First World War. From 1914 to 1939, the depreciation of 
the franc averaged 8% a year; that is to say that securities lost 
each year a fraction of their value higher than the amount of interest 
they earned. The movement accelerated because of the Second World 
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War, and the average yearly depreciation was 40% from 1939 to 
1948. 

The economists have not sufficiently studied the many varied 
consequences of such a development, which has gone on for so 
long. They have mostly described catastrophic inflation, the kind 
which develops rapidly and during a limited period of time. They 
have not distinguished the case of slow but chronic inflation, which 
however constitutes a different illness.» What apparently charac- 
terizes it is that it destroys progressively the reflexes and habits 
whose persistence is necessary to the very life of a capitalist economy 
(habits of saving, decisions to invest made with the view of obtaining 
an income over a long period, coherence in the choice of new 
investments, pre-eminence of production as opposed to non-pro- 
ductive enterprise, etc.) ... 

Aside from the economic consequences of inflation, it is not 
necessary to insist on its social consequences. They affect, as we 
know through long and cruel experience, all those whose incomes are 
stable, and all the more when these incomes are rigidly fixed. So 
the victims are, first of all, persons or institutions living on invested 
income; then landlords, retired people, pensioners, etc. Civil ser- 
vants should also be mentioned; M. Ardant, in his recent work 
devoted to La Technique de l’Etat, reminds us that the crushing 
of the hierarchy of civil servants took place in two stages, and that 
each of these stages corresponds to a period of acute inflation. 

The remuneration of workers is less rigid and lends itself better 
to adjustments. But these are made with a certain lag; at intervals 
the workers recover what the rise in prices has made them lose, 
instead of obtaining a rise in real wages, which should be simultan- 
eously the cause and the consequence of their increase in pro- 
ductivity. No doubt the recourse to a sliding scale gives them the 
hope of escaping this evolution. This is another illusion; no matter 
what is done, the readjustments will always be made with some 
delay; the loss for the working class will be proportional to the 
amount of the rise in the cost of living during the period necessary 
to carry out the readjustment. The amplifying effect of the sliding 
scale, by speeding up the rise of prices, increases, by the same 
token, the injury done to wage-earners. And so the sliding scale is 
contrary to their interests; this is confirmed by the experience of 
Scandinavian countries where socialist governments have been 
led to repeal sliding-scale laws or to limit their application, after 
having observed that, in the last analysis, they constitute a threat 
to the level of real wages. 


* Along with the case of France, described above, certain countries of Latin 
America (for example Chile, in the last decades) offer good examples which 
deserve careful study. 
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Finally, it must not be forgotten that working-class savings are 
normally made in francs or in securities of franc denomination; 
they are whittled away and discouraged by inflation. It is an element 
of progress which is thus thwarted, for strikes are particularly dif- 
ficult when the workers lack reserves; labor union leaders are well 
aware of this. 

Of course, inflation also limits the possibilities of saving in the 
other social categories, peasant or bourgeois class. The destruction 
of the traditional middle classes is one of the best known effects of 
inflation. . . 

Thus it is easy to understand why dictatorships find a fertile 
soil in the countries where those classes of the population which are 
normally most stable find themselves despoiled and obliged to live 
in insecurity. Bonaparte seized power in a country demoralized by 
assignats, by gaining the support of profiteers. Hitler found many 
followers among the ruined lower middle classes.? It has not been 
sufficiently observed that the only country in central Europe which, 
after 1918, resisted inflation—Czechoslovakia—is also the only one 
which resisted fascism. 

In foreign affairs, the consequences of instability are no less 
serious, for it makes the establishment of regular commercial rela- 
tions with other countries impossible. For the last thirty years, at 
times France has found herself practicing dumping—for example, 
immediately after the devaluations—and at times her price level and 
the excess of internal demand have made it impossible for her to 
export sufficiently to foreign countries. The international position 
of France, already injured by general circumstances, has been com- 
promised also by her monetary weaknesses. And I have already 
referred to the threat to national independence which is constituted 
by a prolonged unfavorable trade balance which obliges her to resort 
to an almost permanent financial aid. 

But that is not all, and our position within the French Union 
has also been injured by monetary events. France has not even been 
able to preserve a common currency in all its territories; which does 
not prevent some of them from accusing her of making them suffer, 


*People always mention, in connection with the political consequences of 
monetary events, the history of the Weirmar Republic. It is eloquent. 
Inflation and deflation alternately brought to the Germany of that time 
their share of economic misery and suffering. The big inflation first ruined 
the middle classes, the people living on a fixed income, with the usual 
results: the demoralisation of the nation and its most solid elements, the 
growth of speculation and immorality, etc. Then deflation came, striking 
the workers through unemployment, and small shopkeepers through bank- 
ruptcy. It is destitution which drove them all toward national socialism, 
whose advent was promoted by deflation. 
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through successive devaluations, the consequences of her own mis- 
takes and weaknesses, a grievance which strikes another blow at the 
solidarity and homogeneity of the French Union. 


Il. FULL EMPLOYMENT 


To the evils of inflation, one should contrast those which result 
from a marked and lasting decline of prices. France experienced 
them between 1930 and 1936 (and, previously, upon several oc- 
casions during the nineteenth century). They are characterized by 
unemployment and by an insufficient utilization of the means of 
production. The existence of human and material resources which 
are unused, although all needs are far from being satisfied, constitutes 
a sort of technical and social scandal. 

The long-range effects of economic crises are no less serious. 
Under these circumstances, industrial leaders refrain from invest- 
ment (and undoubtedly this effect of the decline in prices from 1930 
to 1936 was one of the principal causes of the insufficiency of 
French equipment in 1939). As for the working class, its mentality 
has been molded, since the beginning of the nineteenth century, by 
instability of employment, by the permanent fear of unemployment, 
a true characteristic of the proletarian condition. It was this threat 
that Péguy was thinking of when he compared poverty and destitu- 
tion; it was of it that Le Play was already thinking when he con- 
trasted unstable populations with the workers of old; as a matter 
of fact he was deceiving himself as to the true condition of factories 
under the ancien régime, for it seems likely that unemployment has 
accompanied capitalism from the very beginning. 

By a sort of return shock, economic progress is hindered by these 
social phenomena. Among the obstacles to the development of pro- 
duction, much importance should be attached to the anxiety of 
a working class which fears its effects upon the labor market. The 
former reactions against the use of machinery may be found again 
today on another level, in the reticence of labor unions with respect 
to efforts toward productivity. 

In order to explain the support which anti-liberal political systems 
have received, much importance should be ascribed to the desire 
of the working class to get out of its state of insecurity. There is 
nothing more characteristic, in this respect, than Hitler’s early days; 
he was not mistaken when he came to the conclusion that, in order 
to fight liberalism, it was necessary to insist on the unemployment 
which accompanies it. 

It seems reasonable to think that, in the contemporary world, no 
economic or political system is viable which does not propose as 
its goal full employment, that is to say, not the abolition of all 
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short-term unemployment, or of all voluntary unemployment, but 
the cessation of the tragedy constituted by lasting widespread un- 
employment, which is inseparable from a civilization marked by 
periodic crises. 

The reason why Keynes’s thought has had so much influence, 
why some capitalists believed that they had found in it a savior, the 
socialists an ally, the communists a dangerous rival, is first of all 
that it points out a road toward full employment. And the reason 
why, during the war, the British government, presided over by 
Churchill, announced full employment as its principal goal, is that 
it thought it could do nothing better to announce the advent of a 
new world. 

It should not be forgotten that full employment interests the 
agricultural class as well. A decreased market for farm produce has 
disadvantages which are at least as serious as a slump in industrial 
products; it must be fought by similar methods. 

To give up full employment in the name of a certain monetary 
theory, of a superstitious respect for the gold standard, would be to 
misunderstand what currency should be, that is, not an end in itself, 
but a means of facilitating exchanges and production. Only a policy 
conscious of this fact will reconcile the essential aspirations of the 
masses with the maintenance of what is efficient in economic liberal- 
ism and what is essential in political liberalism. 

It remains to be seen how full employment can be combined with 
stability. Can we avoid falling from one instability into another. 
being perpetually tossed back and forth from inflation to deflation? 


Ill. A PoLicy oF STABILITY AND PROGRESS 


Monetary policy exerts on the economy an influence whose import- 
ance we have seen. Inflation and deflation, savings and investments 
modify the relative positions of individuals, social groups, and even 
nations. Conversely, the monetary situation constitutes the expres- 
sion of an economic situation and policy—or of the absence of an 
economic policy. The fundamental error—a technical and ideo- 
logical error deservedly denounced by M. Ardant—is to have mis- 
understood this economic underpinning of the currency. 

The misadventures of the franc express essentially two faults 
which, since 1914, have not ceased to affect our economy: on the 
one hand, a lack of balance; on the other, insufficient productivity. 

Classical economics—whose way of thinking still dominates 
France’s financial policy, states that a balance is established auto- 
matically between production and consumption—let us say, more 
accurately, between aggregate supply and demand. Aggregate supply 
is the mass of available goods, that is, in general, the national pro- 
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duction, plus imports, plus inroads made into stocks. Aggregate 
demand is the total private demand for consumer goods and invest- 
ments, plus public expenditures and exports. 

Under all circumstances, even in a period of shortages, even in 
a period of technical progress, it is possible, according to the liberal 
writers, to rely on the price mechanism. If there are shortages, as 
after the last war, if there is a sudden increase in needs, the rise of 
prices brings about a selection among consumers and thereby permits 
a distribution of available products among those whose incomes are 
sufficient (at the expense of the less fortunate). If there is, on the 
other hand, an increase of production, as a result for example of 
technological progress, the fall of prices stimulates consumption, 
eliminates the less productive business, and allows the others to 
develop and to take their place. This argument neglects the essential 
phenomena of speculation, the fact that a rising market engenders 
a rising market, just as a falling market engenders a falling market; 
it fails to take into account the variations in savings, the excessive 
growth of the desire to accumulate possessions in a society which 
is becoming wealthy (especially when incomes are unequal) or, on 
the contrary, phenomena tending to act against thrift, described 
under the name of “anticipated income.” 

It is true that, in the nineteenth century, the balance was restored 
each time it had been destroyed. But circumstances are no longer 
the same. At that time, the growth of young nations, the discovery 
and development of new territories, offered pratically limitless outlets 
for surpluses. The needs of governments were very small (military 
expenditures were relatively slight, social expenditures were practi- 
cally non-existent, as was public investment) and did not make 
for rigidity as they do today. In every respect, economics were 
much more flexible. Workers accepted the risks of unemploy- 
ment and even of starvation without, on the whole, any very 
violent reactions. Contractors accepted the risk of bankruptcy 
without asking the government to protect them from it. Everyone 
tolerated the most painful reconversions and transformations. People 
are now trying to escape them, and this has led to the creation 
of social and economic groups (labor unions, employers’ agree- 
ments, farm organizations, etc.) which exert a great influence on 
public opinion and on governmental authorities and are opposed 
to the “adaptations” from which orthodox theorists expect salva- 
tion. We no longer tolerate—and it cannot be denied that this is 
a step forward—certain forms of destitution which are incom- 
patible with twentieth century civilization. In particular, no one 
would be willing to inflict on the working class sufferings which, 
as a matter of fact, it would not accept without violent reactions 
whose consequences of all kinds would be incalculable. 
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Thus balance does not establish itself (or, in any case, no longer 
establishes itself) automatically. Experience confirms the fact that 
supply and demand can be, and remain, unequal. It is possible 
to consume less than the quantity of available products. No doubt, 
on the other hand, a certain kind of equality still exists between 
supply and demand, in the sense that no more goods are bought 
than are offered for sale, that no more goods are consumed than 
actually exist. But, as we have seen, this sort of equality can be 
obtained at the price of disorder, inefficiency and low output of the 
economy. . . 

First of all, in a period of inflation, one of the main duties of the 
state consists in not causing or aggravating the lack of balance 
by maintaining a budgetary deficit. But its role should not be re- 
stricted to this, since a lack of balance can arise even without any 
excess of public expenditures over receipts. In order to assure bal- 
ance, the State must exert its action on the economy itself; purely 
monetary action can help, but is insufficient. So we must define 
the content of an overall policy, and explain how the financial policy 
may be adapted to the state of the economy. 

One means of action which naturally comes to mind, in case of 
an excess of overall demand, is compulsory distribution of available 
products; the government allows each individual to buy only a cer- 
tain quantity of consumer goods; it allows each business to buy 
only a certain quantity of the means of production (raw materials, 
equipment, power, etc.). It can thus render price control more ef- 
ficient. Even so, it is desirable that the mechanism be in good order, 
and that one refrain from interfering with distribution without 
price control, for in that case innumberable breaches and leaks would 
occur: it is important also to avoid taxing essential goods but not 
non-essential goods, finished products but not those in the process 
of manufacture. All these are errors which were committed in France 
during the period of shortages, which caused the principal break- 
downs of the system and therefore helped to compromise the stability 
of the currency. 

In any case, the more or less complete success of economic regula- 
tion obviously depends upon certain psychological factors. That is 
why it is necessary to explain clearly to public opinion the reasons 
which make certain measures of interference necessary, to show that 
they all constitute coherent aspects of a policy as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, it remains true that regulation will always be less efficient in 
Latin countries, where the spirit of individualism perdominates, than 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, where discipline and civic responsibility, 
being more widespread, greatly facilitate government action. 

In any event, the regulation of consumption never constitutes an 
ideal. Rationing deprives the individual of that freedom of choice, 
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the stimulant of economic activity and progress, which must as far 
as possible be preserved. It should only be resorted to during periods 
of shortages. . . 

The financial methods which are at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in the fight against inflation tend, at times, to reduce public 
demand (a policy of economy) and, at times, private demand 
(through the development of voluntary or obligatory savings). 

The first method at the disposal of the government to fight infla- 
tion is to reduce public demand, that is to say, its own expenditures, 
In this respect, the level of military costs in France has constantly 
weighed, since the First World War, upon the balance of the economy 
and has compromised the stability of the currency. The lightening 
of these expenditures, through a more efficient use of existing means, 
by a revision of the missions entrusted to the army, therefore con- 
stitutes one of the essential conditions for the stability of French 
currency. 

As far as civilian expenditures are concerned, the possibilities of 
economizing are less than some people imagine. Such possibilities 
exist, however, but they presuppose far-reaching reforms, for they 
necessitate a reappraisal of the structures, institutions or laws which 
are the foundation of the principal public services: social security, 
compensation for war damage, nationalized industries, the manner 
in which certain kinds of economic protection are carried out, etc. 
It would be naive to think that important savings can be made with- 
out any disadvantage or privation for such and such a category of 
individuals: if the government spends less, that obviously means that 
certain beneficiaries will receive less. 

In the purely administrative sphere, government authorities must 
not neglect considering more seriously than they have done up to 
now the reforms which have been proposed by the Committee of 
Investigation on the Cost and Efficiency of Public Services. The 
Committee has emphasized the necessity of giving up useless survivals 
of a type of administration which goes back to a time when tasks 
and objectives had no connection with those of today. It is not 
surprising that such a type of administration is ill adapted to the 
requirements of efficiency and productivity. 

The attainment of every possible economy is necessary not only 
because of its direct effects. It is also the prerequisite for the lack 
of which fiscal efforts encounter the resistance and the ill will of the 
taxpayers (who have the impression, according to Montesquieu’s 
phrase, that their real necessities are being taken from them for 
imaginary necessities of the State), and a sort of general agreement in 
favor of cheats and an almost scornful pity for the easy marks who 
pay what they owe! 

The second method by which the government can limit demand, 
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in a period of full employment, consists in reducing private incomes, 
and thereby the individual’s capacity to spend. But before using 
the force of authority, it is desirable to encourage by every means 
voluntary saving, the essential way to succeed in this consisting 
in the efforts accomplished in order to attain financial recovery. How- 
ever, savings and government borrowing should not be confused. 
The fact that government bond issues are difficult to float does not 
mean that individuals are not saving; conversely, the success of 
government bond issues does not mean that there exists an equiva- 
lent quantity of savings. . . The confusion between savings and 
government borrowing is a major mistake of French financial policy. 
(This does not mean that borrowing should be avoided under all 
circumstances; borrowing has its place in the arsenal of means and 
techniques, but it is important not to attribute to it a character and 
effects which it does not possess.) 

If the volume of spontaneous saving is insufficient to re-establish 
the balance between overall supply and demand, it is necessary 
to reduce incomes through compulsory saving, the simplest form 
of which is taxation. It is, incidentally, not enough to act upon 
private individuals’ expenditures for consumer goods, the expendi- 
tures for investment must be checked also. With this end in view, 
the government can reduce demand through the tightening of credit, 
by means of the natural mechanism, that is, by a’ rise in the interest 
rates; however, beyond certain limits, this procedure runs the risk 
of discouraging useful investments; so it may become necessary to 
distribute the means of investment through a discriminatory credit 
policy, or through a system of authorizing investments, or by a com- 
bination of these two procedures. 

Budgetary policy, fiscal policy, savings policy, credit policy, in- 
vestment policy, these various means of action against inflation are 
not mutually exclusive but complementary. They must be used 
simultaneously. One of the past mistaken in the administration 
of French finance, has been the misunderstanding of the need for 
such an overall program of action. 

Deflationary action, which is necessary when there is a consider- 
able volume of unused means of production (unemployed workers, 
closed factories, available stocks of raw materials, etc.) is obviously 
the opposite of what has just been described. It consists in reduc- 
ing supply, that is production, and in increasing demand, that is 
consumption. But, since there always exist in any society needs 
which are not satisfied, rather than cutting down on production with 
the excuse that solvent demand is deficient, one must, as far as 
possible, increase demand. 

In order to do this, the government must first encourage private 
investment by the expansion of credit and the lowering of the 
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interest rate, which presupposes a certain increase in the issuing of 
paper or fiduciary money. It must also stimulate consumption, for 
example, by reducing the taxes which burden consumers, by reduc- 
ing the inequality of incomes (which amounts to increasing the 
share of those social classes which spend all their earnings and, on 
the other hand, to limiting the share of the social categories who 
spend only a fraction of their earnings); finally, it can, with the 
same object, increase welfare loans and subsidies, support the efforts 
of exporters, etc. 


The government may influence demand still more directly by a 
policy of public investments financed by printing money or by rais- 
ing loans (which are here in their right place). Public investment, 
through the increase of income derived from it, is itself likely to 
bring about a rise in consumption and private investment: this 
phenomenon is known as the multiplier. 


In short, the government will put into practice as a measure 
against deflation devices which, although opposed to those it had 
used against inflation, are nevertheless their counterpart. While anti- 
inflationist measures are necessarily unpleasant, since they tend 
to thwart demand, to ration consumption directly or indirectly 
and to limit public works, the antideflationist devices are more 
pleasant and consequently easier to put into practice, at least in their 
first phases. But manipulation of them is still a delicate matter. 
Experience proves that it is not so easy to develop general con- 
sumption during certain periods. It also shows that the means utilized 
for this purpose may later bring about serious difficulties if they 
cause a marked rise in purchasing power, part of which will remain 
available after a reversal of this trend, when the danger of inflation 
will reappear and the influx of this purchasing power to the market 
will become undesirable. That is why an antideflationist policy must 
always remain moderate, careful and alive to the condition and 
evolution of the economy. 


Yet the policy for a full employment period and that for a period 
of unemployment are in clear-cut opposition. What is good in one 
of these situations is ill-advised in the other. One of the principal 
errors of the past has been to ignore the necessity of adjusting, at 
all times, financial action to the economic situation. It might even 
be said that we have sometimes acted against the trend, using 
deflationist measures when the prices went down and letting infla- 
tion develop in periods of scarcity and rising prices. This is how. 
unhappily enough, certain people thought they had hit upon Key- 
nesian ideas at the very moment when those of his conclusions, 
valid in the full-employment period, were no longer applicable! 
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IV. PROBLEMS OF A STABILIZATION POLICY 

If budgetary policy, fiscal policy and credit policy are to be defined 
and directed according to the economic situation, and above all to 
the presence or absence of unutilized means of production, the 
first problem arises in practice when we try to determine the exact 
moment at which we should switch from an antiinflationist policy 
to an antideflationist policy, or vice versa. The business situation 
may vary rapidly. A single international event is sometimes enough 
to affect the economic situation of a great many countries. More- 
over, some internal decision such as, for instance, the announcement 
of an armaments program may induce industrialists to add suddenly 
to their equipment, enlarge their factories and increase their stocks 
of raw materials; hence a sudden rise in demand. France experienced 
it in 1950-51, after the beginning of the Korean War. 

Suppose we know exactly the state of the economy—how can we 
then judge the efficiency of the various means used? Do we not risk 
going too far in one direction or the other? 

There is a way of making easier both economic diagnosis and 
the coordination of the economic and financial techniques to be put 
into practice and the actual dosage employed. This is national ac- 
counting or economic budgeting, which confronts total probable 
resources on the one hand and the outlook for consumption and 
investment (public and private) on the other. 

Schematically, the economic budget takes the following form: 
(1) resources available: national production, imports, and depletion 
of stocks; (2) the use of the national income: private consumption 
(i.e., private income less taxes and voluntary saving), private invest- 
ment (including public investments), and exports. 

In this economic budget, certain elements can be foreseen with 
relative accuracy, for they depend on decision taken by the public 
authorities. This holds true for government expenditures, for the 
restriction of private income through taxation, etc. Others are more 
difficult to evaluate. Such is the case for the propensity of individuals 
to save; they can, however, be figured out with relative degrees of 
accuracy by different methods evolved by specialists in economic 
budgeting, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Within the framework of national accounting, the government’s 
budgetary policy as such becomes part of a wider activity, as it is 
integrated into a whole. It must be coordinated with foreign trade 
policy, fiscal policy (total tax receipts, effect of the various taxes, 
etc.), credit policy, etc. 

Of course economic accounting does not absolutely guarantee 
that the policy adopted will be the best. It sets up a framework 
which obliges the government to act with at least a minimum of 
coherence. It is not possible, for example (unless we falsify all the 
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figures), to show at the same time an increase in exports, in public 
expenditures and private consumption, without a considerable increase 
in production. Governments can then no longer elude the neces- 
sity of making those choices essential to a policy worthy of the name, 
If France had compelled herself to keep an economic budget, as 
is done in other countries, she would have avoided the simultan- 
ous pursuit of contradictory objectives, which is largely responsible 
for the degradation of her currency. 

Another practical handicap to government action in economic and 
financial matters results from the necessity it may encounter of 
switching rapidly from an anti-inflationist to an antideflationist policy, 
or vice versa. These swings are not always easy. It takes time to 
put certain measures into effect; others are irreversible or nearly 
so. That is why, as far as possible, we must avoid antideflationist 
measures of that theoretically conceivable kind whose consequences, 
we know in advance, would be difficult to stop should the trend 
be reversed. The same is true of the increase in certain public 
expenditures which may continue for a longer period of time than is 
desirable; to give a succinct example, the number of government 
employees could not with advantage be raised in a period of unem- 
ployment, on the grounds that it would be useful to increase the 
demand for goods, since it would not be easy to dismiss these 
employees in a period of inflation, and thus the balancing of the 
budget, not to speak of any budgetary surplus, would be impossible. 
Similarly we must always carefully measure out social expenditures 
and keep a check on their progress, in view of the fact that it will 
be practically impossible to abandon them later. Expenditures for 
investment, which need not be rejected once they. have been made, 
do not present the same difficulty. That is why they represent a 
valuable part of any program of action. It is desirable for the 
government always to have ready both a maximum and a minimum 
program of public works (just as it has a military drafting plan); 
the possibility of switching quickly, if need be, from one to the 
other must be studied in advance. 

We must not underestimate the significance of another difficulty. 
How can we know whether we are in a period of full employment or 
of under-employment? In certain cases the answer is obvious. Either 
the unemployed are so numerous that the fact cannot be doubted 
or, on the contrary, inflation is undeniable. But there are periods 
which are more difficult to analyze and in which the effects of the 
over-all balance are less obvious. These periods are, in all probability. 
the most frequent. 

Economic development cannot develop similarly and, so to speak, 
proportionately, in all branches of production. Because of technical 
and social progress, past needs disappear, new needs make their 
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appearance or increase. Disparities or even open conflicts are un- 
avoidable between the sectors of production which have to face a 
growing demand and those which encounter a stagnating or falling 
demand. Only periods of serious deflation, which are accompanied 
by a general weakening of demand, or periods of rapid expansion, 
which are accompanied by a general shortage in supply, can be 
deceptive. In these cases, dissimilarities and contrasts are temporarily 
concealed or hidden. But they come out as soon as the business 
situation becomes less abnormal. 

Liberal economists believed that disparities between different 
economic branches would always even themselves out spontaneously, 
provided the government did not intervene adversely. Outmoded 
factories would be eliminated by bankruptcy or reconversion; workers 
condemned to unemployment would little by little find their way to 
new positions in sectors where employment was still strong. 

Now, as the experience of the last decades has shown, the economy 
may present signs of rigidity so important that an excess of means 
of production in one field does not make up for their inadequacy 
in some other, and that the transfer from one to the other is neither 
easy, spontaneous nor in any way certain. We may therefore oc- 
casionally have the impression that inflation and deflation coexist. 
In a situation of that sort we find, in the economy of the country 
under study, segments (sometimes very large ones) where depres- 
sion in business and industry, a fall in production, and unemploy- 
ment prevail and, at the same time, vast economic areas which 
reveal an inflationary aspect with rising prices, local shortages, etc. 
This contrast may take other forms: at the present time in France, 
we may Observe the beginning of an economic crisis on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, a large deficit in the budget, resistance 
to efforts aiming at price reduction and a shortage in certain essential 
resources. 

Such an economic horizon, with its contradictory appearances, 
makes it particularly difficult to determine a suitable policy. If we 
want to guarantee full employment in all sectors at once, it will be 
possible only by way of a real inflation which will start an acceler- 
ated rise in prices in the whole economic system. Vice versa, a sudden 
reduction, without any safeguards, in the excessive demand for 
certain commodities would cause unemployment in numerous adja- 
cent or remote economic sectors. In order to avoid these difficulties 
two types of action must be considered. It is advisable first to tackle 
all the rigidities of the economic system and everything that dis- 
courages a shift in manpower or of means of production from one 
branch of activity which is over-supplied to another where there are 
shortages. The measures to be adopted in this respect are very 
variable. The government must encourage the conversion of certain 
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plants, it must help farmers, for example, to concentrate on one 
crop to the detriment of another; it must facilitate the redistribution 
of workers by following construction programs which are well suited 
to the local needs of labor; the government must also see that 
desirable migrations of workers are not discouraged by lack of 
housing, etc. At the same time, demand must be increased gradually 
and, as far as possible, according to the condition of the various 
sectors; to use a very simple example, the government will give up 
launching, for a certain period of time at least, work programs in 
regions where construction cannot even keep up with all the previous 
orders; the government will also forego carrying out new programs 
which would strain industries whose production is already inadequate 
or which would involve the use of important quantities of imported 
raw materials. 


Underemployment may spring from a reduction in exports or 
from a deficit in the balance of payments. If the internal price level 
forbids exportation, this may make unemployment in certain indus- 
tries unavoidable or even provoke fairly general underemployment. 
As soon as an adequate volume of exports is restored, a complete 
transformation in the whole picture of the economic situation would 
set in. The stagnation from which France was suffering, from 1952 
on, results in part from the balance of payments being out of equilib- 
rium. But it would be absurd to fight this stagnation by applying 
inflationist measures, since a rise in prices and an increasing deficit 
in foreign trade would result. 


France’s present situation requires an increase of the sums made 
available for installations, housing construction and the export trade; 
and that implies an increase of demand in several areas which are 
relatively vast and where the multiplier is high. How can this rise 
in demand be effected? We can indeed take into account the fact 
that we are in a situation of slight underemployment. This makes 
it possible to increase, first of all, certain bank credits in sectors 
where greater productivity, corresponding to a real need, may be 
rapidly obtained. At the same time we may work out some shifts 
and transfers in budgetary allotments to favor the more productive 
expenditures to the detriment of others which are, totally or partly, 
unproductive. Finally, by means of credit or the revision of previous 
budgetary decisions, it is essential to reduce sterile burdens and 
any consumption not really necessary to maintain the standard of 
living of the majority of the population, or which weigh too heavily 
in the foreign trade balance, public or private investments which 
are ill advised or not very urgent. All this in order to finance more 
generously investments in the essential branches of the economy, 
those which may export and the progress of which would dispense 
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us from importing as much as we do. In short, a policy of selection 
and discrimination. 

To the extent that this policy will involve an increase in total 
demand (since restrictions in expenditures produce their effects only 
after a certain delay, while increases cause immediate reactions, in 
anticipation), it must be very carefully directed up to the limit 
of full employment but not beyond. If prices go up again, anti- 
inflationist measures must be taken without delay: fiscal measures, 
new reductions in the budget, credit restrictions in segments where 
a rise in prices is most dangerous and most unjustified, etc. 

This shows that a policy of full employment must not take the 
easy way out if it is to avoid necessary austerity and harmful savings. 
This also shows that it does not exclude—but rather presupposes— 
the effort toward what should be the second goal of governmental 
authorities, namely an improvement in the productivity of the 
national economy. 


V. PRODUCTIVITY AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The mere fact of insufficient productivity may endanger economic 
equilibrium and consequently the stability of the currency. It is 
therefore not surprising that, in different forms, the problem of 
productivity has been implicit in all the preceding considerations. . . 

In order to solve it we must cure two flaws: inadequacy of equip- 
ment and the rigidity of the economy. 

For different reasons, among which errors in monetary policy 
are not the least, France is suffering from an insufficiency of equip- 
ment. The present shortage of housing—a striking example of a 
more general state of affairs—reveals to everyone how careless 
French investment policy has been for a number of years. We must 
therefore invest more heavily and, in order to do so, create the 
necessary conditions; once we achieve full employment, we cannot 
invest more unless we limit public expenditures or private 
consumption. 

The most important item in public expenditures today is the 
military budget. There is actually incompatibility between a military 
effort pushed beyond a certain point and that minimum of invest- 
ment without which military expenditures would risk being ineffi- 
cacious, as they have so often been in the past; to sacrifice investment 
to military expenditures is, in the long run, to abandon real arma- 
ments and an efficient national defense. 

To make the total of investments called for by the country’s 
needs also presupposes a curtailment of private consumption. This 
sacrifice of the present for the sake of the future can result, in 
general or in part, from voluntary savings; this is one of the chief 
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reasons why monetary stabiilty is so important. But free savings 
may prove inadequate; in that case a recourse to enforced saving, 
whatever the form (taxes, self-financing, etc.) becomes an unavoid- 
able necessity. 

Nevertheless the possibility of increasing the total volume of 
investments always implies a limit. The solution to the problem 
of equipment, and therefore also that of the future improvement 
of the living standard of the French people, thus seems inseparable 
from the choice of investments. But the workings of the market 
alone do not necessarily guarantee that investments made by in- 
dividuals will be the most useful. The very fact of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, for instance, may mean giving priority to luxury 
construction, at the cost of basic development. Even nationalized 
enterprises, as long as they remain dependent only on themselves, 
will not limit themselves to the investments most useful to the 
community; in the case of individuals it is even less likely. It is 
therefore difficult to question the government’s duty to act in the 
matter of investments. Such action can assume various forms: con- 
trol of new construction, credit policy, etc. It would be a paradox 
for the same facilities to be extended to those who build indispensable 
factories or houses and those who erect luxury buildings or factories 
of dubious utility. 

The efforts of the government as well as those of individuals must 
be channeled within the framework of an investment program. Of 
course, planning is not necessarily free from errors; we have known 
cases in France in which the Plan has not always been sufficiently 
concerned with the return on investments. A sensible program of 
investment should be more like the free functioning of the market, 
if this were not made to deviate in innumerable ways and if it really 
allowed priority to be given equipment from which the nation will 
eventually derive the greatest advantage. The second Plan, which 
is at present under study, will have to take these notions into 
consideration. 

To sum up, the basic techniques of investment policy consist in 
limiting unproductive burdens, encouraging savings and directing 
programs and realizations. . . 

This very incomplete enumeration enables us to outline what the 
economic action of the government should be. 

The fight against tax evasion should become one of its first 
elements. There can be neither a healthy economic system nor a 
spontaneous trend toward productivity in an environment which is 
warped by the circumstances under which taxation is established. 
This, incidentally, is only one of the aspects of fiscal reform; even 
if fraud has disappeared, the kind of taxation would remain that 
stands in the way of progress in productivity by curtailing some 
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types of production or exchange, to the disadvantge of others. The 
fiscal system should be reworked with the aim of increasing the profit 
to be derived from the labor of individuals and of enterprises. 

As for curtailment of competition, it should become the object 
of measures which have often been proclaimed but not yet under- 
taken. Generally speaking, instead of defending the professional 
interests of certain social groups, the government should protect 
the interests of the whole community by striving for a reduction in 
the costs of production. 

In this respect we may wonder whether real “reconversions” 
should not be carried out. It is not abnormal for a government to 
grant aid to a given industrial branch or a given agricultural enter- 
prise. But state support tends too often to perpetuate outmoded 
activities instead of making easier their liquidation and subsequent 
transfers favoring operations better adapted to the needs and the 
present situation of the country. 

Such are the main aspects of a policy systematically directed to- 
wards the improvement of economic productivity. These rules are, 
of course, valid for public as well as private undertakings. 

A basic conclusion emerges from the preceding reasoning. The 
currency cannot be defended by purely monetary means. Reducing 
the quantity of money in circulation without reducing incomes is 
no guarantee against inflation; vice versa, an increase in circulation 
does not suffice to overcome a depression. Devaluation alone does 
not assure a lasting recovery in foreign trade or equilibrium in the 
balance of payments. The same remarks apply to certain remedies 
which are believed to be absolutely efficacious: convertibility of 
currency into gold is not a way of avoiding disequilibrium, and loan 
systems based on index figures (emprunts indexés), like sliding wage 
scales, are not enough to protect the great majority of savers and 
workers from the consequences of a disorganized economic policy. 
There are of course circumstances where some of the above men- 
tioned measures may be very advisable. But they will never do by 
themselves if an action on the whole economy is neglected. As 
soon as the danger of inflation has become clear, total demand must 
be adapted to the state of production by means of a concerted 
action; the government must encourage productivity by supporting 
the initiatives best adapted to the general interest; it must oppose 
any kind of act whereby individuals try to get more than their share 
of national income by altering the normal functioning of exchange. 

How can we arrive at this result? Criticism of the errors of 
French policy since 1914 is not enough; we must find means of 
avoiding their recurrence or, rather, their continuation, and ascer- 
tain political conditions for an economic set-up adapted to the 
general interest. 
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VI. MONEY AND THE REGIME 


The first thought that comes naturally to our minds is the following: 
have not certain errors been—and will they not be in the future— 
supported by privileged people, whose advantages they may strength- 
en? It has been seen, for example, how loan policy may be upheld 
by those social groups who hope, by so doing, to eliminate a strict 
taxation policy; we have also pointed out how both the idea that a 
sound currency must be one convertible into gold, and the opposi- 
tion to full-employment doctrines, contribute to a curtailment of 
government initiative, which is the aim of certain business circles; 
likewise we have observed how the gold standard, while it does not 
guarantee economic equilibrium under all circumstances, strengthens 
the political weapon of the export of capital, in the hands of certain 
capitalists. 

We may therefore wonder whether an appeal to the mass of the 
population, to all those who want to promote social progress, will 
not be the only possible way to ensure a healthy and constructive 
monetary policy, a policy which would make money become an 
instrument of improved welfare but not an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of productive forces and to improvement in distribution. 

However, we must not limit ourslves to this first contention. Some 
fear that a currency which has no connection with gold—a managed 
currency, let us say—would allow harmful as well as beneficent 
action. Partisans of orthodoxy have an easy time when they want 
to prove that suppression of the traditional mechanism of the free 
market for bank-released gold, etc., might at least for a time make 
it possible to cover up a policy, thus preventing a healthy reaction 
on the part of the public. Of course, the reaction of the public 
(or of those who exercise a great influence on the public) is not 
always beneficent. It still remains true that it is too easy for govern- 
ments to conceal a demagogic policy under the technical features 
of a progressive program. The control of exchanges is a convenient 
way of avoiding supervision by public opinion. It can contribute 
to the success of a full-employment policy; but it can also make it 
easier to postpone making necessary economies, to give satisfaction 
to a voting clientele and to put off all efforts towards productivity. 
The great mass of the people vaguely feel this. 

Those who wish to improve the economic and social structure 
of the country cannot succeed, unless they set up a strict monetary 
policy as one of their first objectives. During a period of depression, 
demand cannot be healthily and safely stimulated (for the present 
and the future) unless a strict political program of savings and pro- 
ductivity is instituted at the same time, unless demagogic impulses 


are rejected and all purely nominal and temporary satisfactions 
are denied. 
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To put it more bluntly, the parties of the Left have a chance to 
carry out their ideal only if they bind themselves to greater financial 
strictness than do the parties of the Right. They can afford fewer 
mistakes than the parties of the Right, for their errors may lastingly 
compromise their efforts and sacrifice the hopes of those whom the 
Left claims to defend. 

It is not by accident that leftist movements in France have always 
failed in the face of financial or, more specifically, monetary dif- 
ficulties. You can blame the injustice of a public opinion which has 
sometimes held them responsible for the mistakes of their predeces- 
sors; you can point out the contradictoriness of their policy which, 
by accepting their adversaries’ basic assumptions, played into the 
hands of their adversaries. It still remains true that the desire to 
allow greater freedom of governmental action, in order that it may 
carry out an effective and useful task, makes sense only if the govern- 
ment shows by means of unambiguous actions that it does not 
intend to avail intself of this freedom of action in the unreasonable 
way. 

But we should also ask ourselves whether it is really right to 
contrast the interests of the masses and those of the privileged. In 
reality industrialists and capitalists—except a very few—derive no 
advantage from the instability of the currency or economic im- 
balance. They bear the consequences of periods of depression, which 
no social class can really escape. It is frequently maintained, on 
the extreme left, that the anxiety to avoid crises can lead certain 
business circles and political parties to urge an armaments program 
or even the kind of policy that will lead to war; and yet, in the 
long run, the capitalists also pay for military burdens and destruc- 
tion. Whereas some persons profit from inflation, no social group is 
entirely favored by the instability of the currency. 

Moreover, even those who are chiefly interested in preserving 
their fortunes should not treat with equanimity anything that might 
provoke shake-ups in which they would be the first victims. Only 
a shortsighted policy can induce “the privileged” to oppose a pro- 
gram of reforms. 

It is not unlikely, a priori, that an enlightened and efficient 
financial and economic program could gain the support of the popula- 
tion as a whole. It remains for them to be adequately informed. 

Does the working of the present institutions allow a true econ- 
omic and financial program to be carried out? One of the causes 
of inflation resides in the difficulty of choosing, in the desire to 
satisfy everybody, to avoid asking for sacrifices—or rather to im- 
pose them under an imperceptible and hypocritical disguise. Is this 
not the consequence of the fact that Frenchmen are split among a 
great many parties, which makes it difficult to establish a majority 
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and, consequently, a government capable of drawing up a valid and 
coherent plan of action and of proposing strict measures, without 
immediately having to make room for the following government? 
This factual aspect of the situation in France should certainly be 
taken into account, and monetary developments are, as it were, a 
reflection of it. 

And yet, if the parties were really aware of the nature of the 
problems, if they perceived the consequences of financial and eco- 
nomic policy—or the absence of a policy—a reaction could not fail 
to occur. The best proof of it is that relatively strong political group- 
ings arise when the parliamentary representatives feel that the finan- 
cial situation is seriously compromised. If they realized it sooner—at 
the moment the gravest errors are committed rather than at the 
moment the consequences appear—why would the same reaction not 
occur? Surely any misconception of the basic problems must here 
again be censured. 

This leads us to think that one of the main obstacles to progress 
in France resides in ignorance. There are few countries—whose 
cultural development resembles that of France—where the most 
elementary economic notions are unkown to the same extent as in 
our country. There are few countries where so much amazement is 
provoked by the statement that financial tricks do not allow every- 
thing to be achieved, at the same time, or by the insistence on the 
necessity of a choice between contradictory objectives. Certainly 
public authorities are largely responsible for this. They have been 
adequately concerned neither with the education of the public, nor 
with the teaching of economics. Those who share the leadership 
in public or private affairs have too often acquired a knowledge that 
is distorted, because it is oversimplified or out of date. 

Some insist that there is a contradiction between democracy and 
efficiency. In reality, there is an undeniable contradiction between 
the need for a modern democracy to take a firm hold of the direction 
of the nation’s economic and social interests—and the lack of eco- 
nomic education among the elite and the public. It is high time 
to reorganize and to modernize the study of economics in France. 
It is high time to inform the French of the economic truth, and 
high time to rid them of myths and illusions—even the most consoling 
ones. We have paid too high a price for them. 


(Translated by Imbrie Buffum and Pierre Barthelémy ) 
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France’s Economic Situation 


Some of our American friends are occasionally disturbed by the 
political instability and hesitation that seem to characterize the 
French attitude today. I do not intend to examine in this article 
the various measures by which a greater stability could be achieved; 
some forward steps might be essayed along this line, but as long as 
the ultimate cause of this instability is not attacked, I shall not 
hide my own skepticism. 

What is going on in France on the level of parliament and the 
government is only the expression of a fundamental economic and 
social instabiilty, due to the fact that France has suddenly entered a 
period of profound economic transformation. Until this transforma- 
tion is completed and the shaking ground beneath us newly brought 
to rest, we shall have no end of a parliamentary instability that is 
only the superficial expression of far deeper phenomena. I should 
therefore like, in this article, to examine successively the economic 
backwardness of France and its causes (Section I), resurgence after 
the war and present progress (Section II), the difficulties of the 
transitional period (Section III). 


SECTION I: FRANCE’S ECONOMIC BACKWARDNESS 


There is no doubt that in comparison with large neighboring coun- 
tries like Great Britain and Germany, France, after having been 
Europe’s greatest country, has fallen behind since the end of the 
nineteenth century and even more so since 1930. The causes of 
this lag in development can be analyzed under three headings: (1) 
the consequences of war, (2) the demographic situation, (3) certain 
errors in economic policy. 


(1) THE CONSEQUENCES OF War: France has been successively 
engaged in two world wars, the first time with hostilities going on 
for four years in the richest part of its territory and, the second, 
afflicted by an occupation that resulted not only in material destruc- 
tion, but also in the deterioration of the total machinery of produc- 
tion and failure to replace or renovate it. Until about the year 
2000, because of the decline in her working population, France will 
continue to suffer the consequences, direct and indirect, of the two 
world wars, in which she was victimized more than any other 
European country. In fact, not even Germany was affected to the 
same extent. During the first war there was almost no destruction 
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in Germany, and if, in the second, material losses were no less 
heavy than the loss of manpower, they were numerically compensated 
for by the influx of ten million refugees coming from the Eastern 
zones. This influx has created very serious problems of adaptation, 
but has finally turned out to be an important factor in the increase 
of production and economic rehabilitation. 


(2) BiIRTH-RATE: A second factor has been the slowing down 
of the birth-rate and the corresponding drop in the population, some- 
thing which, in the past, has weighed heavily on the French 
economy. France was the first country in Western Europe to set 
the example, up to 1938, of a decline in the birth-rate. The reduc- 
tion of the mortality rate has been slower; the percentage of old 
people has constantly increased and the total number of the popula- 
tion was stationary for a long time. One result of this has been 
that, with the concentration of the active population in those regions 
whose economic development has been rapid, the population of the 
underdeveloped Departments decreased. But now everything has 
changed—a new rise, begun before the second world war, has picked 
up speed since the Liberation, posing new problems and creating 
new difficulties for us during the transitional period of adaptation. 
The French birth-rate has risen from 636,000 births for the period 
1934-1938 to 869,000 in 1949. It will still be at 791,000 in 1954, 
will drop to 690,000 in 1965, and will rise again to 740,000 in 
1970, if the present rhythm continues. This corresponds to an in- 
crease in population replacing the pre-war deficiencies—an increase 
that reached its maximum of 320,000 in 1950, was still as high 
as 285,000 in 1954, will fall to 243,000 in 1955, and will reach 
134,000 in 1965 and 168,000 in 1970. This means that we are 
confronted not merely by the general trend that has been observed 
in all countries—the tendency toward recuperation following war— 
but a true increase of population that will be steadily continued. 
The figure of 43 million inhabitants has been exceeded this year, 
that of 46 million will be reached in 1970. 

This new rise is the consequence of our legislation encouraging 
the growth of families, and it is interesting to observe that if, on the 
average, the French family has passed from the pre-war average of 
two children up to two and a half, the percentage of childless fami- 
lies has remained the same: the improvement is due entirely to the 
birth of a third child in families that previously only had two, or 
the birth of a second in those that had only had one. 

But, until 1966, this rise places an additional burden on the 
productive population. It is this part of the nation that must really 
bear the increasing burden of the aged, whose number is constantly 
increasing with the improvement in public health, while, on the 
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other hand, the burden of the younger generations is also increas- 
ing, the percentage of those below twenty years of age being expected 
to rise from 30.5% in 1955 to 33.1% in 1966. It is only from 
1966 on that the proportion of adults will cease to diminish, for then 
the first post-war classes will have reached the age of twenty and 
thus will increase the number of producers. We shall then realize 
an expansion of the active population, amounting to 1.5 million 
inhabitants in ten years. It is thus impossible to speak any more 
of a population lag in France. Our situation is tending, on the 
contrary, to get better. About twenty years from now, the percentage 
of inhabitants under fifteen years of age will reach 23% and will 
be the highest in Western Europe except for the Netherlands; while, 
on the other hand, the percentage of aged persons over 65 will rise 
to 15.5% in comparison with 17.7 in the United Kingdom, 17.1 
in Germany and 17.8 in Belgium, unless, in the meantime, these 
countries also try to build up the numerical strength of their younger 
generations by the introduction of family legislation comparable to 
what has been done in France. Demographic stagnation was cer- 
tainly one cause of the difficulties France experienced up to 1940. 
But stress must be laid both on the remarkable upward turn realized 
since then and also on the heavy burden that this very rise has 
placed on the active part of the population for the period of transi- 
tion. We must increase our production, even though we know that 
per capita consumption cannot keep pace in the same proportion, 
a procedure that must be expected to cause discontent and social 
friction. 


(3) THE Economic Errors: France has inherited the errors 
of economic policy, committed on two occasions during her history: 
at the end of the nineteenth century and after the currency stabiliza- 
tion of 1926. 

The first occurred at the end of the nineteenth century when 
food products from the New World caused agricultural prices to 
drop. Already the need appeared for a policy of reconversion, like 
those that were satisfactorily put through at the time by Denmark 
and Holland. Unfortunately, it was then considered preferable to 
have recourse to an over-all protectionism which, by blocking eco- 
nomic evolution, assured without much effort the maintenance of 
the status quo. The consequences of this policy have gravely affected 
French agriculture. Protectionism has only with difficulty assured 
the survival of the small farmers of the south and of the west, 
while the big farmers of the north, benefitting from artificially raised 
prices, profited from their differential in return on capital, which 
allowed them to increase their investments and to achieve remark- 
able technical progress, although at the cost of a constantly widen- 
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ing gap between the progressive agriculture of the north and the 
backward agriculture of the south. In industry, this same protec. 
tionism assured the survival of technically outmoded enterprises, 
The individual firm has ceased to be essentially a unit of produc- 
tion and become a field of battle between diverse agents of produc- 
tion. Having to share a constantly shrinking cake, each one has 
sought advantages over his fellows, and discord has displaced any 
concern with the outcome which, in the interest of all, is the increase 
of production. A conservative social policy sought at all costs to 
maintain the middle classes, supposed to be more stable than the 
wage-earning masses, and the result of this is a structure in which 
only 59% of the working population are wage-earners and 41% 
are independent businessmen, while the percentage of wage-earners 
reaches 78% in Sweden, 80% in the United States and 90% in 
Great Britain—countries in which progress has secured social 
stability. 

The second occasion was after the first World War, when a 
remarkable economic recovery took place, in spite of all the financial 
difficulties resulting from the post-war inflation. In 1°79, the index 
of French production reached 140, taking 1914 as a base year, 
while the United Kingdom was at 100, Belgium at 102 and Germany 
at 137. Only the United States surpassed us, with 178. It was during 
the period from 1930 to 1939 that France again fell behind, the index 
dropping to 105 just before the War, as against 144 in the United 
States, 172 in Germany and 120 in Belgium. France was only 
belatedly affected by the crisis of 1929. She slipped into it gradually, 
clinging desperately to the maintenance of the gold standard. She 
maintained, during a general business slump, the heavy fiscal bur- 
dens introduced in 1926, vainly attempted deflation by fiat, raised 
her tariffs, and finally practised conservative interventionism in order 
to protect the vested interests. 


SECTION II: Post-WAR RECOVERY 


We shall now analyze the efforts that have been made since the 
Liberation to assure the reconstruction of what had been laid waste 
and the progressive recovery of the economy, examining in turn 
the domains of power, housing, agriculture and industry. 


(1) The first plan of modernization was concentrated on what 
had to be rebuilt from the ground up, in order to create the condi- 
tions of a new economic development—concentrated, that is to say, 
essentially on the development of power. We shall simply recall 
the results obtained. In the coal industry, unit production rose 
from 1,229 kilograms in 1938 to 1,529 in 1954, putting France 
at the head of the countries of the European Community of Coal 
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and Steel. In electricity, thanks to hydraulic equipment and the 
construction of new thermic power stations, production has passed 
from twenty billion kilowatt hours to 45.6 in 1954. Finally, the 
petroleum refining industry, in which France was already well 
advanced before the war, with eight million tons, but almost all 
of which was destroyed in August 1944, has risen to twenty-three 
million tons, which makes us second in Western Europe, immediate- 
ly after Great Britain, which has a capacity of twenty-six million 
tons. France, by her own refining, not only covers all her needs 
but is beginning to export. Of course we are importing crude oil, 
but the present search for domestic oil fields is beginning to yield 
results which allow us to hope that petroleum in significant quantity 
will be found in certain parts of metropolitan France as well as in 
the overseas territories. 


(2) After power, the most important problem is that of housing. 
On it, in fact, depend the state of public health and of social tran- 
quillity, particularly in the big cities and areas of expansion, and 
also the general growth of productivity and industry. It is difficult 
to speak of economic progress and reconversion, as long as workers 
cannot be housed in the areas in which more productive work can 
be offered them. The first task has been reconstruction, now being 
completed; we have thereupon been able to begin to draw up a 
methodical program for housing construction. The second plan 
provides, for the period 1952-57, an increase of 60% in house 
building, an objective of construction of 240,000 new housing units 
per year. Now, since the first year of the plan, the completed 
housing units, of which only 150,000 had been planned, have 
reached the number of 162,000, that is, are 8% ahead of schedule. 
Housing units put into construction, for which the objective had 
been 158,000, number 260,000—or 64% more. 

Admittedly, the sum allotted for running costs have not increased 
proportionately, and we may perhaps be confronted with a shortage 
of qualified workers. But thanks to the grouping of orders, partic- 
ularly for the construction of school buildings, and to the working 
out of long-range programs for moderate-rental housing, a decrease 
of 20% in the net price has now been achieved, indicating that the 
construction industry, which for a long time was technically one 
of the most backward, is about to enter a phase of radical technical 
transformation and of general resurgence. 


(3) We now reach the problem that above all has given rise to dis- 
pute, that of agricultural investments. Some criticize the French gov- 
ernment for its present willingness to grant agriculture a share that is 
still only minimal, since it does not exceed 12% of total investments. 
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They would indeed prefer to see us foster technical progress jp 
agriculture, but only by seeking an increase in productivity without 
really increasing production. This would be done by systematic ep- 
couragement of a decrease in farm population, by abandoning in- 
sufficiently productive land, and by diverting the entire surplus of 
population toward industry. This kind of argument is open to some 
criticism, for the emigration of the rural population would risk 
aggravating problems instead of resolving them. Obviously, it 
would really be the younger generation that would leave; only 
the older generations would remain on the land and one can 
hardly imagine that they would encourage the development of 
modern methods and be amenable to more scientific conceptions 
of farming. 

Moreover, we cannot forget that industrial outlets are not un- 
limited even if, as it is hoped, we increase investments in this 
domain. In the course of the year 1954, the index of industrial 
production rose by 10%, while employment scarcely increased at 
all. This is because alongside the new expanding industries we must, 
in the actual framework of industry, assure the relocation of a labor 
pool that is contracting, both in stabilized professional groups and in 
those where technical progress is bringing about a decrease in the 
number employed. 

French industry does not possess such a vast reservoir of jobs 
that one could stimulate a heavy demand for peasant labor, without 
incurring massive unemployment. Thus, in 1954, the chemical indus- 
try increased its production by nearly 16%, yet increased its labor 
force by only 2%, and total industrial production was increased in 
one year by 10%, while the index of actual hours worked rose less 
than 2%. For 1955 as well, a variation of at most 1 to 2% of that 
index is foreseen, compared with a new increase of 6 to 8% in 
industrial production. Consequently, and considering also the limited 
mobility of the urban labor force, the first duty of public authorities 
is to assure full employment for the labor force already available 
in those areas where industry has declined. 


But, most important of all, we must recognize that, owing to 
technical advances, we are now confronted with an agricultural 
transformation it would be impossible to arrest. Here too the esti- 
mates foreseen by provisions of the plan have been exceeded. A 
production of about ten and a half million tons of wheat had been 
envisaged for 1957; in 1954, it went above eleven and a half 
million. Two and a half million tons of meat had been anticipated; 
we have already reached 2,300,000. Five and a quarter billion 
gallons of milk were expected; we are already well above five billion. 
In comparison with the pre-war figure, the yield of wheat has 
increased 50%, barley 43%, potatoes 48%. This is partly due to 
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the increase of mechanization—270,000 tractors, compared with 
30,000 before the war; but it is due even more to the development 
of scientific knowledge. Scientific agricultural education is becoming 
universal. 

Everything is being done to favor the reunification of formerly 
split-up acreage. Instruction in new methods of cultivation is being 
given in demonstration areas, comprising from 150 to 200 farms, 
and the action undertaken in twenty-eight areas in 1952 and twenty 
others in 1953 is beginning to show results. Finally, certain projects, 
either completed or close to completion, will allow a rather signifi- 
cant increase in production with a progessive decrease in net cost. 

We might note that these agricultural investments have generally 
the least inflationary effect, for the resulting increase in production 
is obtained very rapidly—more rapidly than with most industrial 
investments. 

But does not such an increase of our agricultural production 
threaten to confront us shortly with the problem of insufficient mar- 
kets? It would seem that this fear is exaggerated, at least for the 
near future. Agricultural production is increasing yearly by 4%. 
The population is increasing by about 1%. Thus there remains a 
surplus of 3%, which, according to some, cannot be absorbed 
domestically, for, granting the possibility of a fluctuation of one 
third, that would presuppose an increase in income of about 10% 
per year, which is impossible. 

But, on the other hand, an increase of 5 to 6% in income is 
possible, and we intend to do everything we can to bring it about. 
Still granting a variation of one third, this will permit a per capita 
increase of consumption of 1 to 2%, that is, 2 to 3% taking the 
increase of population into account. There thus remains on the 
average about 1 to 2% more to export each year, or between 
20 and 40 billion francs. In any case, for the year 1954, our 
exports of agricultural products to foreign countries reached a total 
of 140 billion, as against 88 billion in 1953, constituting an increase 
of 52 billion francs. We are thus on balance exporters of agricul- 
tural products, provided that, as is natural, we do not consider 
among our imports products like coffee, cacao, tea, spices and exotic 
fruits, which cannot be obtained domestically. 

Much stress is often laid on the difficulty of finding markets for 
our exports. There can be no doubt that the recent (and admittedly 
rather paradoxical) appearance of certain agricultural surpluses in 
the world market seems to complicate the problem. We believe that, 
even without very great efforts to coordinate production policies, 
it might well be possible to improve the situation considerably. 


International agreements on basic products might also play a very 
useful role in this field. 
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In Europe, at any rate, even a rather rudimentary organization 
of agricultural markets could, in most cases, provide practical soly- 
tions for the problem of outlets that afflicts some countries. 


Finally, we must take the overseas territories into account. I do 
not wish to dwell here on all that France has done in these terrj- 
tories, nor on the accelerated program of development that has 
been prepared. I should like simply to recall that a report written 
by United Nations experts a few years ago, analyzing the problem 
of the underdeveloped countries, indicated that, in order to meet 
the needs of these regions, it would be indispensable for the 
industrialized countries to agree to invest 3 per cent of their national 
income each year in underdeveloped regions. This is exactly the 
percentage invested by France, and the sums allotted to the overseas 
territories have, even in our most difficult years, exceeded the 
amounts which we ourselves received from the Marshall Plan. Every 
improvement in the overseas territories, every rise in the standard 
of living of their population, will be matched by an increase in their 
purchasing power and will help to absorb our future agricultural 
surpluses. 

Also worthy of mention, I believe, are the studies undertaken by 
the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization on under- 
nourishment among the majority of the world’s population. In draw- 
ing up our plans for short-term economic production, it is certainly 
difficult to take into account the unsatisfied needs of a world where 
men still cannot eat all they want. But this reality cannot be totally 
absent from our outlook on the future, when we examine the chances 
for agricultural expansion that technical progress makes possible 
and which, apart from many other considerations, the world’s popu- 
lation makes necessary. 


Without going into the problems of international commerce at 
this moment, it seems equally certain that as the standard of living 
of the peoples of Europe goes up, the demand for food products, 
particularly meat, fruits and vegetables, cheese, will tend to rise 
perceptibly in the strongly industrialized areas. 

We believe that, with the methods now in use, and even more 
so if the general adoption of temporary pasturage brings about the 
truly revolutionary changes in animal feeding that seem possible 
today, France will be capable of selling her chief animal products, 
as well as fruits, vegetables and cheeses, at competitive prices in the 
world market. 

Our southern and western regions can make considerable short- 
term progress, both by increasing production and by markedly lower- 
ing prices. 
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SECTION III: PROBLEMS OF THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


In her current endeavor to expand her economy, France is meeting 
with certain difficulties, insofar as (1) there is still insufficient 
- jndustrial investment; (2) what efforts are being made create a series 
of new problems that require a coordination of programs of produc- 
tion and investment to assure a harmonious development of the 
various regional economies. 


(1) The French investments are still insufficient. We have seen 
what has been done since the end of the war in basic industries, 
in housing and at present in agriculture. This has taken place in 
a period of inflation caused in part by our very efforts to expand. 
Also, since 1952 investment activity has been slowed down because 
of the struggle against inflation and the search for a monetary 
equilibrium allowing the reconstitution of private savings. The result 
has been that private savings are really accumulating again. If capital 
from industry’s own resources still represents 46% of total invest- 
ment, and from public funds another 33% (that is, 25% of the 
budget of the state), the role of medium term credit is increasing 
and the financial market is beginning to stand on its feet once more. 
The amount of stock put into circulation by nationalized firms rose 
from 56 billion francs in 1953 to 67 billion in 1954, and those of 
private companies from 62 billion to 120 billion. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that in the last three years investment activity has been 
insufficient. Investment in industrial equipment was lower by more 
than 25 per cent in 1952 than in 1951 and it has remained decidedly 
lower than the investments effected both in Great Britain and in 
Western Germany. If France wants to regain her place among 
European nations, it is important that she increase her investments 
and concentrate them especially in the intermediate zone between 
heavy industry and consumer goods—the machine tool industry and 
the construction of machinery, which is today for any modern state 


the foundation of its entire prosperity and of its supply of goods 
for export. 


(2) But a very serious problem is beginning to appear in France, 
namely, the divergence between the various regional economies. 
If a line of demarkation is traced from Rouen to Marseilles, it will 
be found that, by and large, the regions to the northeast of that line 
are economically developed regions, altogether comparable to those 
of neighboring countries like Great Britain, Belgium or Western 
Germany. On the other hand, to the southwest of that line are 
the backward regions, or rather those which have clung to outmoded 
nineteenth-century techniques and which place a heavy burden on 
the whole French economy. In politics, “left” and “right” have dif- 
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ferent meanings in each of these two regions, and this is a funda- 
mental cause of French political instability. 

The present economic resurgence has actually widened the gap 
between the two regions and added to the difficulty of maintaining 
marginal industrial and commercial enterprises located, for the most 
part, in the southwest. The small shopkeepers’ movement directed by 
Poujade has developed almost exclusively in that region. It is an 
expression of protest on the part of the small artisans and shop- 
keepers who are being driven from the market, not as they believe 
by the tax burden, but simply by the competition of the modern 
progressive enterprises that are expanding in the other regions, 
This difference between the two Frances could lead to political 
catastrophe; nor is it economically healthy; for, because of their 
very backwardness, the underdeveloped regions are the ones in 
which rapid and spectacular progress could be achieved: but this 
means an abandonment of the principles of laissez-faire laissez-passer; 
in reality, under a regime of economic liberalism, capital goes where 
there is capital, and the tendency of industries is to be attracted 
to the regions where enterprises are already concentrated. But it is 
to the general interest of the country to forbid industrial expansion 
in the region of Paris and in the already over-industrialized and 
over-populated departments and to furnish effective aid, so that the 
new expanding industries (plastics, television, the electronic indus- 
try, automobiles, aviation, etc.) may develop in areas that are 
still backward and in which the presence of a modern industry will 
constitute a center of attraction, will inspire technical progress and 
provide an outlet for an agriculture no less desirous to move forward 

Doubtless, we should not carry decentralization too far or seek 
to assure the survival of every Alpine valley, nor to plant industry 
in the heart of every village. Our aim should be to create a country 
composed of regions capable of organic growth and clustered around 
centers of optimum size, and to assure in each region the progress 
of a new industry which would set a dynamic example and serve 
as a propelling force for all surrounding enterprises. 


(Translated by Raymond Giraud) 
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Estimates and Life: 
France’s Population 


The exploration of the evils from which France suffers today and 
the hope, too, of a glorious tomorrow depend alike on the question 
of population. But to see this we must go pretty far back, and 
largely forget our wretched contemporary squabbles. 

When we set about estimating a country’s eventual development 
we must, without necessarily falling into despair, at least proceed 
with the greatest caution. 

Such estimates do, in actual fact, lead to disturbing conclusions 
on two scores: (1) population growth is costly and raises the threat 
of poverty; (2) technical progress inevitably reduces the number of 
jobs and spreads unemployment. Impoverishment or unemployment, 
this would appear to be the dilemma, along with the danger of 
snowballing. 

This pessimism is not, in general, confirmed by the facts. Matters 
and men turn out better than had been anticipated, with a diver- 
gency between theory and practice extremely interesting not alone 
for economists, who see their theories rather roughly handled, but 
also in the wider human perspective. On the present occasion the 
question of employment will be neglected, and our scrutiny directed 
to the causes and effects of population growth. 


THE Cost OF GROWTH 


Each living creature must see to his personal needs and the needs 
of his growth. Thus the adolescent requires more nourishment than 
the adult, since he must not only keep alive his existing body cells 
but also form new cells and extend his dominion. A society or a 
population is similarly situated. When stationary, it is satisfied to 
maintain and to replace. Everything produced over and above these 
maintenance and renewal requirements is an agreeable superfluity, 
which may be used either at once to increase living standards, or, 
through investment, to raise standards in the future. When popula- 
tion increases, it must not only seek to maintain and renew, as 
previously, it must also provide for the needs of the newcomers. 

If, for example, 110,000 births were to occur, instead of the 
100,000 necessary to maintain the population level, then every 
year 10,000 more children must be raised or, in other words, 10,000 
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more men must be molded, educated, etc. This involves not only 
the production of food and clothing, etc., but also the building of 
schools, hospitals, etc. Provision will also have to be made for 
additional industrial equipment and dwellings for these new men, 
And all this ensures merely the same conditions of existence for 
the newcomers as for their elders. 

The cost is high. It may be estimated that training alone represents 
the equivalent of four or five years’ work, and to this figure must 
be added the cost of lodging and industrial equipment, which 
sometimes may prove equally onerous. And we are overlooking, 
naturally, all the freely given and incalculable maternal care, for 
which only an out-and-out Communist society could make allowance. 
Thus “demographic investments,” the molding of men, are expensive. 


GROWTH AND NUMBER 


The cost of growth, then, appears terribly high, These estimates 
awaken the expectation that a stationary population would be richer 
and better housed than a growing population, struggling desperately 
to finance its own increase. 

A distinction must no doubt be made between the cost of growth, 
properly so called, and the increase in the number of men. In certain 
cases this increase is advantageous, as with underpopulated coun- 
tries which can more readily profit by the division of labor and 
can spread the general expenses of government, etc., over a greater 
number of people. When the balance is sufficiently favorable, it may 
be possible to make up for this economic growth by the increase; 
men find it pays to be more numerous. They have had to exert 
themselves, but their efforts show a profit. 

Without dwelling on the theme, let us say that a priori estimates 
rarely allow one to foresee any material advantage. On the contrary 
the apparent balance, in most cases, is a negative one, even in 
countries not usually looked on as overpopulated. It has even been 
thought that it might prove profitable for a population to shrink. 
since then it could live on previous construction and earmark the 
forces thus set free for consumption, wealth or leisure. 


DEPOPULATION, STAGNATION 


There is no record of population shrinkage leading to any favorable 
outcome. Greece and Rome are rather too remote from us. But in 
the Middle Ages Spain seemed destined for a brilliant future, for 
it boasted of more space and wealth per person, thanks to the 
discovery of new territories and the expulsion of the Moors. On 
the contrary, all this was the signal for a period of decay. The 
canals built by the Moors are abandoned. Industry declines as much 
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as agriculture. By “exchanging its men for metals,” Spain had 
entered on the path of impoverishment. 

From that time on its fate is radically distinct from that of other 
lands, and Ruy Blas in vain calls Charles V to his aid. And in 
the long run, economic decadence affects the population trend. 
After much argumentation, it has been made clear that emigration, 
along with the expulsion of the Moors and Jews, was the basic 
cause of the decline—despite economic logic. 

Closer at hand, the case of Ireland merits attention. Numbering 
over seven million in 1840, the population of Ireland had fallen to 
4,260,000 by 1940, or almost by half. As the land appeared to be 
overpopulated in 1840, theory would have aroused the expectation 
of a marked increase in wealth, with plenty of elbow-room to 
enhance the benefits of technical progress. Important resources should 
have been set free by the total absence of demographic investments 
and made available for economic investment. By 1940, in a word, 
an exceptional degree of prosperity should have been noted. 

Experience does not confirm these notions. The average living 
standard is, no doubt, well above that of 1840; but this holds for 
all European countries, and no Irish superiority over the other 
countries has been recorded. Quite the contrary. Must one say that 
the shrinkage of population was due to emigration, and this in its 
turn due to poverty? Emigration is not the sole factor, for in the 
nineteenth century the Irish birthrate was the lowest in the world, 
next to the French. But this is not the issue. We note the fact that 
a reduced population was far from assuring the inhabitants of the 
advantages that theory entitled one to foresee. Let us compare, for 
example, as others have done, two similar territories. Denmark and 
Ireland. 

Irish authors and their commentator Fennessy are agreed that 
Denmark has grown wealthier than Ireland, even in agriculture and 
animal husbandry, whereas in this domain the advantage should lie 
with the less densely populated country. 

Brittany and Gascony, which Chombart de Lauwe has so thorough- 
ly studied, offer us the same seeming paradox. During his French 
journeyings on the eve of the Revolution, Young admired the wealth 
and the dense population of the Garonne. Round about 1840, 
Gascony still seemed assured of a splendid future, with its rich soil, 
healthy climate and strong, robust population. Brittany enjoyed 
no such renown. Others as well as Young had clearly indicated the 
difference between the two regions. 

Since that time, however, population trends have followed an 
inverse path, with a rise in Brittany, and in Gascony a decline. Thus 
the prophet, propped on economic theory, could predict the future 
without fail: “Happy Gascons, each of you will have more land 
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or can choose the best land. If a war should break out in 1940, 
and is accompanied by a food shortage, Gascony will be the granary 
of Paris, thanks to its surplus production, while Brittany can lend 
no help in provisioning the capital.” 

The facts do not correspond with these logical forecasts. Despite 
its initial inferiority Brittany forges ahead of the Garonne in the 
end, not only with respect to the yield per hectare of 2,266 francs 
against 1,766 francs (a fine result in itself, since the Gascons have 
chosen the best soils), but also in value per capita. The difference 
is admittedly slight (13,140 as compared with 13,000 francs, before 
the war), and less than the percentage of error. Let us say that the 
yield per man is equal. But a very thorough examination undertaken 
by the National Institute of Statistics to establish the wealth of the 
French departments has confirmed the superiority of Brittany. Thus, 
even with respect to the least favorable factor, production per capita, 
poor Brittany outstrips rich Gascony. And, as one would expect, its 
contribution to the general welfare turns out to be greater, for 
railroads, highways, electric installations, etc., are less expensive or 
more productive in the densely populated region. 

More generally speaking, the rural exodus shows us that the 
results never correspond to theory. Admittedly, to lapse from a 
genuine state of overpopulation does not hinder development, and 
in certain instances a reduction in numbers may offer some advan- 
tages, may leave people more comfortably situated. But the final 
advantage never coincides with the estimates. Only the sums paid 
out to officials and people living in retirement or on pensions, etc., 
can maintain half-deserted villages in a state of precarious equilibrium. 

But here the most interesting example, the most convincing and 
most striking, is provided by the history of France. It is not at 
all well-known, for it is far from glorious. Let us not be afraid of 
opening our eyes. 


FRANCE IN EUROPE 


Since 1800, France has suffered from or benefited by (to leave the 
question open) a marked population decline. The decline must be 
viewed not only over a period of time but also with respect to other 
countries and, even more, in the light of the development that 
technological progress may have dictated. 

This retardation of population growth set free demographic in- 
vestments. Take, for example, France in 1850, and let us suppose 
that from that moment another rhythm had been followed. Let us 
provide it, from that time on, with the same birth rate as England 
or Sweden, or about one third higher. This gives us a France, round 
about 1910, with a population of approximately 60 million inhabit- 
ants, instead of 39 million. Thus there are another 21 million mouths 
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to feed, bodies to clothe and keep warm and minds to educate. 
Another 21 million persons to lodge, care for and provide with 
agricultural, industrial and commercial equipment. “What a mighty 
burden will have to be shouldered,” thinks our foresighted theore- 
tician of 1850, “to cope with this eventuality, and to what impoverish- 
ment will it not lead!” Poor England, compared with a France des- 
tined to be wealthy! 

Who, today, can seriously maintain that a France of 60 million 
inhabitants would be poorer than a France with 39 million? Even 
with a population density of 112 to the sq. kilometer, inferior to 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy and England, and scarcely more 
than Switzerland, which is mountainous and has no mineral wealth, 
France would still not have attained the level marked out for it 
by its natural resources, its geographical situation and its colonial 
empire. Yet France, in 1952, lightly settled and with too much 
land, which should have an abundance of livestock, is reduced to 
importing butter and cheese from Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 

Here is another vista. As the population disposes of adequate 
and adequately distributed resources, according to theory it should 
enjoy the benefits of a certain social equitableness. Those without 
property should run less risk here than elsewhere of being crushed 
by the powerful proprietors. More especially, a shrinking popula- 
tion, which implies a reduction in the young age-groups while 
capital remains unaffected, should as a result alleviate the lot of 
wage-earners, as did the murderous epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Yet the facts decided otherwise. Assuredly, in the depopulated 
countrysides, it became ever harder to find domestics and even 
salaried workers, and this is a clear sign that a yoke had been 
lifted. But the phenomenon was no less marked in other countries. 
Wages in France have never been higher than those paid in other 
European countries. 

And what of housing? Let’s compare France, with its stationary 
population, and Holland with its swelling population. “Happy 
Frenchmen!” declare the estimates, “they must be well housed. Un- 
happy Hollanders, squeezed tight in their hovels!” We are not 
cruel enough to confront the new districts of Amsterdam with the 
Aubervilliers of Prévert’s poems. 

Well, what about quality? Yet another disappointment. The quali- 
tative argument of “the fewer children there are, the better they 
will be cared for” has broken down also. What is the infant mortality 
rate? Where are our great victories in sport? 

A rapid glance overseas shows that, theoretically speaking, by 
using the enormous sums saved on all the children who were not 
born between 1850 and 1940. France could have equinned its over- 
seas empire magnificently, much better than the English, who had 
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to build schools, hospitals, etc. for themselves and had to bring up 
their young. Here, too, reality is too cruel for a long accounting to 
be necessary. 

Between the two wars, rubber, tin and oil came from Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, not from Indo-China. Similarly, cocoa 
was exported not mainly from the Ivory Coast (163,000 tons in 
1929), but from the Gold Coast (2,419,000 tons). Compare Trini- 
dad and Martinique, Mauritius and Reunion or, again, the three 
Guianas. But let’s turn the page, that’s better—for here too the 
French cause, wedded to Malthusianism, has lost the match. Sterility 
has borne no fruits, even in the very regions where its task was 
easiest. 

On the seas the outcome was no better. Yet doesn’t it seem much 
more simple to find some ship’s crews than the capital needed for 
fitting out the ships? Round about 1860 the French merchant marine 
was still the third largest in the world, coming after England and 
the U.S. But it is soon left behind by Germany, and then succes- 
sively by Norway, Japan, Italy and Holland! Two of these nations 
have both a smaller population and less extensive utilizable coasts. 
France’s incomparable geographic situation has gone to waste. The 
bloodless country had not the strength to challenge the sea. 


GERMANY AFTER POTSDAM 


Here is another experiment, still hot from the crucible. Under the 
Potsdam agreements of 1945, Western Germany receives a new 
influx of refugees from the new and the former territories of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Let’s take a glance at Western Germany, which 
even before the war had a dense population. It has one precious 
deposit, coal, but the land is not particularly fertile and the density 
of the population is already high (159 inhabitants to the sq. kilo- 
meter in 1939). 

Furthermore, much had been destroyed. Let us consult once more 
the prophet and his estimates: “The influx of 10 million persons, 
who arrived almost naked, with no capital, no livestock, no machines 
and, of course, no land and no houses, will cause a marked im- 
poverishment, on top of that caused by war damage.” Yet all the 
same, from 1950 on, the national income per head of the population 
was back to the 1936 level. During the same period France, with 
much less war damage, has made good little more than the deliberate 
loss that resulted, after the war, from an assuredly ill-inspired Mal- 
thusian reduction in working hours. Agricultural production has risen 
but little. 

Now compare the industrial production of France and Germany in 
1929, that is, at the moment when various adventures in economics, 
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finance and politics were being launched. In 1952, French produc- 
tion is 11.9 percent higher than in 1929, whereas the German 
figure is up by 52.5 percent. Per head the figures are, respectively, 
8 percent and 17 percent. Where, then, is the considerable advan- 
tage to be found that should have benefited France? Where is the 
loss each German should have suffered by the splitting up, among 
a greater number of inhabitants, of a national heritage laid waste 
by war? It is, on the contrary the German who heads the production 
race! Once again, theory has been roughly treated. 


THEORY FORGETS MAN 


Why do the most reasonable economic theories and the most 
reliable estimates go down in defeat? Because they neglect one 
important factor: man. It’s an old story. Every economic theory tends 
to treat the individual as an automaton, to transform him into homo 
economicus, if not mecanicus, for this enables it to set up its mental 
constructs on a pattern of behavior worked out once and for all. 
But, actually, this behavior may vary not only as between one 
individual and another—a minor obstacle for social facts—but 
depending on the circumstances. 

Any gambler who made long-range bets on the basis of economic 
reasonings and economic data would squander his inheritance more 
rapidly than at Monte Carlo. If theory clearly stresses the cost of 
investments it neglects, on the other hand, the influence of the 
population trend itself on men’s capacity to master nature and to 
compel progress. 

Men may adapt themselves more or less satisfactorily to the 
circumstances. This adaptation, in principle, succeeds only partially 
in warding off unhappiness. For example, if a family used to oc- 
cupying four rooms is deprived of two, it will in the long run work 
out ingenious arrangements to make up for the loss, but will never- 
theless continue to live less comfortably than before. 

Sometimes, however, and even in the case of individuals, an 
initial handicap may provoke a reaction that proves able, not merely 
to repair the damage, but to forge ahead and gain a definite advan- 
tage. Many cripples, amputees, etc., among them Scarron, F.D.R., 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Braille, discovered in their very weakness the 
secret of success. 

Examples are much more numerous in the domain of society. 
In 1913, already, Dupréel wrote: “The additional effort called for, 
instead of merely compensating for the loss originally suffered, may 
on the contrary increase the total quantity of advantages and re- 
sources, with the consequence that, thanks to the efforts it stimulates, 
the original loss may give rise to a general improvement.” What 
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would have become of Venice and Holland, if they had not been 
compelled to struggle tenaciously against the sea and their own 
despair? 

On the material plane, certain forced advances can be Clearly 
seen. Beet sugar is the consequence of the continental blockade, 
And, as Schueller has remarked, if gasoline cost only five or ten 
francs a liter, we should still be making do with cars of 15 or 18 
nominal H.P. instead of having cars of only 2.4 and 6 H.P., and 
we would have far fewer. 

Such observations, however numerous they may be, result only 
in the demolition of certain laws, they do not enable us to formulate 
new ones. It would be ironical and excessive to envisage suffering and 
the tax burden as specific stimulants of progress. It would be too 
easy to cite harrowing examples in support of the opposing thesis. 

For pressure to prove efficacious a way out must exist, so that the 
pressure need not rise so high that it causes an explosion. In these 
circumstances the individual and society are shut in between banks. 
With every possible retreat barred off, they are driven willy-nilly 
to exercise their spiritual greatness, their ingenuity and fecundity. 
They are condemned to progress. 

What procedures have been functioning, to allow such a trans- 
gression against the classic laws of a static equilibrium? Recent 
experiences make this plain, and above all the evolution of France 
in the last hundred years. 


No RENEWAL WITHOUT GROWTH 


A social body, a totality, can renew and rejuvenate itself, and adapt 
itself to current conditions, only by taking in new elements. As one 
example out of a hundred take the French educational system. 
Dangerously hampered in its material resources, it is harmed thereby 
not so much in scope as in quality. If the population had increased 
and, concurrently, the national income, it would, as we have seen, 
have benefited from these greater resources, But where is the gain, 
it will be asked, since more pupils would need educating? It would 
have utilized its growth by applying its additional resources at the 
best possible spot. For instance, new branches of study that we 
have sadly neglected, such as sociology and genetics, would have 
benefited from these improvements. The faculty of social sciences, 
so long awaited, would no doubt have been established. It would 
not have been necessary to sacrifice Roman Law which, quite 
naturally defending its own interests, has blocked the advance of the 
whole. And the rejuvenation of the educational establishment would 
have been matched by a rejuvenation of minds. 

If the French educational system still bears its head high, it is 
only because intellectual reserves are not exhausted in a day. But 
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let it beware! If it slows down, for lack of additional means, then 
old age is unavoidable. The whole of Europe will ponder the lesson. 

A similar phenomenon may be observed in private business. With 
a growing population the need for new business is felt and, most 
notably, the possibility of creating it exists. So it is not ridiculous 
to set up new enterprises, even in the heavily developed branches, 
and thus provoke a general rejuvenation. The great minds, the great 
creators, blaze the trail and all the others follow. 

When the population remains stationary, such a possibility cannot 
be found at any stage. The innovator is confronted by an insuperable 
barrier. Everything is blocked off. Since he can have little hope of 
winning over the clientele of existing firms, which have already 
written off their capital costs, all he can do is to take his place 
in the queue and wait until real responsibility is entrusted to him, 
when he himself has turned sixty and has fallen behind. A genuine 
selection among the candidates, that powerful spur to progress, can 
take place only in the midst of life and expansion. 

This phenomenon is visible everywhere. Lacking new elements 
that will impose a progressive tendency on the whole, any organism 
vegetates, whether it be factory, town, fleet, sports club or university. 

The entire economy suffers from the same sickness. In a growing 
society, the branches whose decline is dictated by technological 
evolution can put through their relative retrenchment without an 
amputation. It is, merely, the others who shoot ahead. No sacrifice 
is necessary. But if, on the contrary, the population is stationary, 
the ripe branches are picked out for the holocaust. How easy it 
would be, for example, to solve the burning question of viticul- 
ture, if France had another 10 million inhabitants! The cruel meas- 
ures of uprooting, blocking, destruction, etc., would not even be 
mentioned. 


PATERFAMILIAS 


The family provides, on a miniature scale, a representation of the 
social phenomena which give the lie to the predictions most solidly 
established on seeming economic laws. Children are a heavy burden. 
“How could we possibly keep alive,” reflect the parents of a single 
child (especially before family allowances were voted), “if we had 
three of four children! Our budget is already stretched to bursting- 
point.” And in actual fact the budgets that are worked out for 
wage-earners in every country show that even for a childless person 
it is extremely difficult to procure the vital minimum. Even for the 
middle classes, these same estimates reveal the inexorable cruelty 
of the monthly pile of bills. Then what doubts must arise as to the 


education and even the nourishment that would be available for 
these extra children! 
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But are children and parents with large families always to be 
found in the sepulcher? Some do succumb beneath the load. The 
mortality rate is higher in large families than in small; but this js 
above all due to the fact that poor families have more children. 

All in all, one is often surprised to behold how families seemingly 
condemned to slip downhill manage to exist and prosper. The 
reason is that the parents react against these especially difficult con- 
ditions. Not only does the mother do a more considerable job and 
no doubt do it more efficiently, the father also must give more 
attention to his livelihood or his career, and derive a greater advan- 
tage from the opportunities that present themselves in any existence 
at one time or another and which, if necessity did not drive, he 
would have neglected. Sometimes it is a matter of imponderables 
that only a meticulous examination of a man’s life would enable 
one to perceive, but however it may come about the results are 
there—at times with no apparent strain individuals make an effort 
they would have believed beyond their capacities, and achieve suc- 
cesses that cock a snoot at arithmetic. 

In actual fact, it will be said, the goal is attained only at the cost 
of deprivation for those concerned and hence by a sacrifice of wealth; 
that the childless person has had the benefit of a higher living stand- 
ard so that, clearly, number has been at the base of this impoverish- 
ment. No doubt the bachelor and the family with one child have 
long lived (and to some extent still do) at the expense of the large 
and medium-sized family. Yet the actual situation of these favored 
persons falls far short even of the conservative estimates. And often 
the impoverishment of the family is almost entirely counterbalanced 
by the increase and more effective application of effort. 


GOLD TRANSMUTED INTO LEAD 


It was after 1880, more especially, that French people followed the 
advice of J. P. Say: “Save, don’t breed.” Many a couple refused the 
third or even the second or first child, in order to live better and 
save more. Imitating the child-eater Ugolino, men refused offspring 
in order to preserve the offspring’s parents. 

What has happened to these enormous savings or possibilities of 
savings? Some 21 million men were neither raised, formed, fed nor 
lodged. At a prudent estimate, this represents 125 million years of 
labor, 6 years of national income, 216 billion gold francs of 1913, 
with no allowance made for interest; 37 thousand billion of our pres- 
ent-day francs; 70 years of Indo-Chinese warfare or, again, 18 million 
dwellings. Where has this gigantic treasure gone? 

All this happened, let us not forget, in 1914. Well, these prudent 
and foresighted people had not thought of investing and construct- 
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ing: either they squandered their money themselves, or entrusted 
the State with the task, or invested their funds abroad. In the last 
case, they generally purchased foreign loans. The fewer children 
the Frenchman had, the more he feared to risk his treasure. Péguy 
made no idle jest when he declared that the paterfamilias was the 
great adventurer of our modern world. 

Various sums also were lent to the State and to the Communes. 
Where has this gold gone? It too was squandered, thrown to the 
winds, and not even in the form of wild orgies and ostentatious 
luxury: thousands of petty acts of negligence took care of it all, 
and did not even bequeath us another Versailles. 

One part of these available funds was actually used for social 
destruction. Agriculture, deprived of outlets, tried to get rid of its 
surpluses in the form of alcohol, and succeeded, with the com- 
plicity of the Authorities. While others were building ships, bull- 
dozers and houses, France manufactured spirits, bitters and brandy. 
Even worse, it drank them. 


HOousING 


Why is the Frenchman so badly housed? It is the fault of the rent 
law, declare the experts, and of the of the technological lag in 
construction methods. No, one must turn further back. Each of these 
immediate causes has its origin in the sterility of the population. 
If the improvised legislation of the 1914-1918 war was later kept 
in force, the reason for this was the absence of new dwellings. The 
stationary population could neglect new construction, because it 
appeared more advantageous to obtain cheap accommodation. Why 
take the trouble? If new generations full of vigor had come along, 
these Malthusian prohibitions would have been exploded. 

The atrophy of the reproductive urge affects quality no less than 
quantity. The French not only built less, they refused all innovations. 
There are few domains in which the atrophy of the creative spirit 
revealed its power with such blighting effect as in dwelling construc- 
tion. Clinging to the past, Frenchmen are moved to a panic by any 
infringement of the norm, of tradition. 

The aversion to the new and great is quite a recent phenomenon 
in history. The Middle Ages were poor, but had no fear of build- 
ing cathedrals. The seventeenth century conceived Versailles and the 
eighteenth the Place de la Concorde. In 1889 Eiffel (born after his 
time, no doubt) erects the highest structure in the world. It was 
the act of an individual which Society accepted only provisionally 
(this manifestation of life was very nearly destroyed at the behest 
of Malthusian doctrinal sterility). And in 1952 Zehrfuss’ plans for 
UNESCO raise storms of protest due, above all, to a morbid fear 
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of what is great and new. Much better to lose UNESCO and the 
immense gains the country derives from it, rather than accept the 
offensive novelty. Let us sleep in peace—a structure that fails to 
harmonize with its surroundings might wake us up. 

It is quite legitimate to approve neither Zehrfuss nor Le Corbusier; 
one may hold that they will be succeeded by more practical minds 
who will avail themselves of the most valid aspects of these bold 
ventures. But what name can one give the violence and animosity 
which have greeted such innovations? One organization went so far 
as to take legal action against Le Corbusier for having built a type 
of dwelling that offers “drawbacks of a moral nature and is con- 
trary to esthetics and the French style.” If this organization had 
existed earlier, the esthetics and the style of Lutetia’s huts would 
never have been abandoned. But such a group could not have 
arisen earlier, or at least could not have exercised its conservatory 
role, for it is the direct consequence of Malthusianism. The plague 
in this instance turns to violence and arouses an energy in the con- 
servators one would like to see harnessed to some creative endeavor. 

The advance guard may perhaps err, the main force will correct 
that—but the rear guard inevitably errs. 

The same fear, the same shrinking modesty are exhibited with 
regard to the schools. As with housing, the collectivity is moved 
by a vague urge (which dare not express itself, but is known by its 
deeds) to adapt the containee to the container, instead of the con- 
trary. This explains the restraint exhibited, quite apart from all 
financial considerations. 


REGIONAL DEPOPULATION 


If contemporary History provides few cases of decreasing national 
populations, depopulated regions are, on the contrary, quite num- 
erous. We have mentioned Gascony, there are others. Why do these 
regions not benefit, at the very least, from the theoretical advantages 
offered by a low population density? Because the atmosphere created 
by depopulation is basically unfavorable to progress. Here is a 
village without youth. Will the old folk who remain be eager to 
renovate? Not only will they lack an adventurous spirit, the boldest 
among them will be condemned to inactivity and vapid routine. 
Whose mind could be filled with thoughts of conquest, when in his 
turn the blacksmith or the mechanic leaves the village and the bus 
threatens to come only twice a week? On the contrary, we witness 
an unceasing sad decline. The old stones scarcely are kept in trim. 
The disappearance of some of them leaves a little room and permits 
extensive low-grade tillage, which no one would dream of 
modernizing. 
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The same state of mind affects a country that is being depopulated. 
The diminution always occurs among the young. Yet a young popula- 
tion confronted by old mines and old land is preferable to the 
opposite. Men in their youth may change nature, nature cannot 
perform the reciprocal service. 


FRANCE Now 


For the observer who runs as he reads, the ills we suffer from are 
the fault of President X or Minister Y or party Z. Let us look 
further back: The source of distress is a deep-seated Malthusianism, 
a fear of progress, an attachment to the past, the result of an aging 
of the population which little by little has, if the expression may be 
used, borne its fruits. The economic problem is, on the basis of the 
facts, of a humiliating simplicity. The national income of the French 
could rise by 10 or 15 percent, if they wanted, and it could do it 
quite rapidly. But they don’t want it and cannot want it, for they 
clutch at the past and are attached to it by substantial material bonds. 

Agriculture could easily produce 10 or 20 percent more; but 
paralyzed by fear of the void, of a collapse of the market, it begs 
the State to distill its “surpluses” at heavy cost—fundamentally, to 
destroy them. And industry, in its turn, must slacken the pace; for 
the moment things begin to look up, the increase in total wages paid 
has its effect at the critical spots: butter, cheese, meat. These are 
the products that agriculture has refused to provide in quantity 
and which commerce doles out with an eye-dropper. The increase 
in the prices of foodstuffs of animal origin touches off the inflationary 
process, thus compelling industry to slow down (but of course this 
is never mentioned) and sink to the laggard’s level. All the rest 
follows or, rather, does not follow. 

Subsidies are paid to silk-worm cultivators and to factories in the 
style of 1900. Housing is neglected. Etc., etc. 

The war in Indo-China itself reveals the exacerbation of . the 
weak and the timorous. The only display of energy made goes to the 
desperate defense of something that once was. 

This, along with many other things, has its own terrible logic. 
Logical, too, is the frustration complex to be found in each social 
category, for none receives its due. What is due is the actual 15 or 
20 percent by which the national income falls short, and which a 
senselessly conservative bourgeoisie will not produce, because it 
would inevitably threaten some piece of property. 


HIsTORY REMOLDED 


Among his other learned pastimes, the demographer sometimes 
amuses himself by reconstituting the past. Instead of following a 
population’s previous fluctuation, he rearranges it to suit himself, 
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to see how some other path would have turned out, numerically 
speaking. It’s an agreeable and rather easy pastime. The same 
exercise is just as pleasant for the economist or the sociologist, but 
more difficult, for social development lacks the rigor of the death 
and aging of men. But let us take our chance. 

Let us imagine, then, that about 1850 France decided to practise 
a reasonable Malthusianism and, instead of cutting down its birth 
rate outrageously, to line up with the most sterile countries, Sweden 
and England. Today it would have a population of more than 60 
million and the same population density, approximately, as Switz- 
erland. Far from being crowded together in their domain, these 60 
million Frenchmen would have known a more brilliant destiny. In 
the first place, the two wars would have been, perhaps not avoided, 
but more fortunately waged. But turning away from an aspect so 
excessively simple, let us consider the economic aspect. 

F. Gravier’s attractive Paris et le désert would no doubt never 
have been written, but on the credit side our rural regions would 
be more nearly in the state that this worthy geographer evokes for 
us and proposes for them. Paris would be no less populous, but in 
the place of the scrawny and sometimes sinister suburbs would be 
new districts and green stretches as in Amsterdam, Berlin or Warsaw. 
Architects, as in all expanding nations, would be preoccupied by 
twentieth-century techniques and by the viewpoint to which they 
give rise. Mistakes would be made, and rectified: but the result 
would be progress. As for the “desert,” it would be made up of 
countrysides full of life and turned toward the future. Better equipped 
and using more fertilizer, they could easily take care of consumer 
demands, though these would be much greater. Exports would prove 
possible, owing to the high productivity and substantial yields. Like 
the Swiss, the mountain folk could run hotels and make watches. 
The canal connecting Atlantic and Mediterranean would assure 
France of a wealth and standing that need fear no comparison. 
while the harnessed Rhone, a humble and devoted servant of the 
electrically operated factories, of the ships and the surrounding plains, 
would provide all the services she is eager to give. (The era of 
untamed rivers will one day seem as remote as wild horses or 
buffalo.) Profiting by a public half as large again and with receipts 
also up by SO percent, while expenses would scarcely be higher, 
the film industry would enjoy considerable prosperity and could 
also export films with production costs already largely covered. 
Publishing would not be going through its chronic crisis. The rail- 
roads would benefit by the same buttressing and would no longer 
make heavy demands on public finances. 

The living standard would be 20 or 25 percent higher than it is 
today. Swelled by a more numerous and richer people the budget, 
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which today is in chronic difficulties, would contribute more gen- 
erously to scientific research, to the educational system, to technical 
education etc. And above all, inheritor of a glorious past but not 
wrapped up in it, the Frenchman, freed of his present complexes of 
fear and frustration, would be more happily wedded to life. 

Overseas, the situation would have little in common with actuality. 
Four or five million Frenchmen would live in a richer and more 
stable North Africa. Islam would remain intact, assuredly, but would 
be more imbued, not perhaps with western culture, but with scientific 
experience, and so would be less sealed off. Guiana and Madagascar 
would enjoy a full economic and demographic development. Black 
Africa would have a strong advance guard of French-speakers, well 
able to ensure all the necessary connections and transitions. Neither 
segregation, in the English style, not the bureaucratism practised by 
the French, could bring nearer the desired goal of a French Union, 
which requires intermediary and sufficiently varied populations for 
a rupture to be inconceivable. All that was possible, and a great 
deal more—the road stretched ahead, but people were needed to go 
along it. 


HIsTORY YET TO BE MADE 


Let us drop the conditional tense and take up the future. The France 
we know, impoverished by two wars, struggling vainly to defend 
distant territories, torn apart between groups and classes, caught be- 
tween the two pillars of the world, can tay claim to a brilliant future. 

For in 1939, at the very moment of greatest anguish, looking into 
the gaping void and into imminent catastrophe, the inevitable con- 
sequence of sterility, an astonishing manifestation of the life instinct 
occurred. The Family Code decreed that France would again smile 
upon life and find room for youth. These young children could not, 
indeed, be of any help in the great ordeal presaged by the wisdom 
of the prophets and the rantings of the dictators. Yet there was no 
choice but to sow in the tempest. 

Since then France is reborn, France is burgeoning anew; the 
bloodless contingents are making way for the full contingents, packed 
with youth. New burdens and greater cares? Of course, but such 
cares and burdens provide their own solution. These young people, 
first of all with their needs, and later with their will to live, will 
shatter the dense Malthusian carapace that covers us over. 

Victory is far from being won. France has decided on a popula- 
tion increase, but has yet to grasp that, once having turned her 
back on sterility, all half-measures are out of place. Now, in the 
economic domain, not only is nothing changed, the spirit of sterility 
is even more pronounced. And from this contradiction come our 
present-day confusions. 
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What is needed is to break through into a full awareness. This 
can certainly not be conceived as occurring without harsh trials. 
But the essential thing is to turn them to our advantage: for this a 
gesture will suffice, the slightest, a raising of the eyelids. The ques- 
tion to be settled is whether the weight of the past will succeed 
in stifling these younger generations and in bringing about a reversal] 
of the legislation that has called them into being. In that case the 
struggle would be lost. But we do not believe that the renunciation 
will be made. By now the movement has gained too much momentum, 
But a doubt still lingers, both as to the degree of suffering that must 
be endured and the amount of violence that will result. 

If the established generations continue to weave new networks 
of rights, property claims and taboos, our hopes must go to turbulent 
youth. If we are unable to provide shelter and employment for the 
rising generations, they will take them. At all events, that is to 
be hoped. 

In the long run there is one certain winner, Life. Let us leap 
egoistically on Life’s bandwagon. 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 
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Robert Aron’s History of Vichy 


In May 1940 a shocked world heard the news of the invasion of 
France and the rout of the Allied forces. It seemed impossible. Only 
a few months before, Life magazine had featured a cover story on 
the French Poilu and the Maginot Line stating that this combina- 
tion was invincible. The best soldiers in Europe behind the finest 
fortifications ever built seemed to insure that the Wave of the Future 
must break upon this indestructible wall and recede. Yet by June 
1940 the Wehrmacht had flanked the Maginot Line, had rolled the 
English and Belgians back to the sea, had decimated the ranks of 
the French army and had brought France to her knees. 

The government of Paul Reynaud, called to power because a 
strong hand was needed to guide France through the war, suddenly 
found itself walking in mid-air. With the collapse of the French 
armies, the entire structure of the Third Republic began to crumble 
and fall. The government dissolved into a group of individual 
ministers situated in the Chateaux of the Loire and seeking informa- 
tion about the military situation and each other. As the German 
advance accelerated, these ministers turned into frightened men 
whose uncertainties, doubts and fears led them to flee once more— 
this time to Bordeaux, where the ultimate question of the fate of 
the Republic and of France was to be decided. 

What were the alternatives from which the deputies and ministers 
of the Third Republic could choose? Most obvious and most hope- 
less was to continue to fight. By June 10, General Weygand, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French forces, had to report to the Reynaud 
government that further military resistance was impossible. One 
hundred thousand French soldiers had been killed. The rest of the 
army had been split up into small groups—none larger than a battal- 
ion—completely without supplies and communications. The front was, 
to use the military euphemism, “fluid.” The German advance was 
inexorable and impossible to halt. 

If it was impossible to defend France, did this necessarily mean 
that an armistice must be sought? France still had her fleet and 
her Empire intact. The Battle of the Metropole might be lost, but 
the battle of the Republic could still be won. This was the alternative 
which appealed, at first, to the great majority of the deputies, 
senators and ministers of the Republic. Just as Gambetta had 
organized resistance to the German invasion of 1870 by fleeing 
besieged Paris, so too could the Reynaud government carry on the 
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struggle against the Nazis by fleeing France and fighting from bases 
in France d’Outre-Mer. Ships were commandeered and the govern. 
ment was making preparations to leave when it met with the up- 
breakable opposition of a small but powerful group. Under the 
leadership of Marshal Pétain, Vice-President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and utilizing the ability of that arch-politician, Pierre Laval, 
this group stood steadfastly for remaining in France and treating 
with the Germans. Their argument was a double-edged one. To 
the still sincere backer of the Republic, they pointed out that his 
duty lay in France where the government should attempt to shield 
the people from the full effects of Hitler’s revenge. If the Republic 
sued for an armistice, so they continued, the very existence of the 
fleet and the Empire would soften the terms and dull the edge of 
the conqueror’s sword. He would not dare deal too harshly with 
France for fear that the fleet and the Empire be turned over to 
England. To leave the Metropole and continue the war from other 
French territories would mean the “polonization” of France in which 
France, like Poland, would be dismembered and destroyed. Finally, 
Hitler was going to win rapidly anyhow and the sooner France 
joined with Germany the better off she would be when the time 
came to found the New Order in all of Europe. The insistence by 
Churchill that the English would never surrender was to be taken as 
mere braggadocio which would soon give way to more peaceful 
discourses under the hammering of the Wehrmacht and the Luft- 
waffe. Thus, all factors combined to persuade the ardent Republican 
to remain in France and sue immediately for peace. 

To those who felt that the incredible swiftness of the French 
collapse was due to the moral atmosphere in which the Third Re- 
public had grown senile, this group preached the doctrine of the 
National Revolution. France must be regenerated and the French 
character re-tempered. The Republic had proven its inadequacy; 
it was time to return to the old truths and substitute the trinity 
of Famille, Travail and Patrie for the false gods of Liberté, Egalité 
and Fraternité. Under the leadership of “Le Maréchal,” France 
could and would leave behind the illusions of liberal democracy 
which had conducted her to the brink of the abyss and return to a 
paternalism under which the French character would be refashioned 
and France herself return to her traditional role as the disseminator 
of culture and civilization. 

To the more cynical (or realistic), the National Revolution offered 
an opportunity for a rapprochement with the Germans and the 
entry of France immediately into the New Order. This, for Pierre 
Laval, was the way of salvation and Laval was to desert the National 
Revolution as soon as it tended to lead away from collaboration. 

These, then, were the alternatives which the government and rep- 
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resentatives of the Third Republic faced in this feverish June of 
1940; to leave France and fight, or to remain and collaborate. Due 
largely to the political genius of Laval, with an assist from the reputa- 
tion of the Victor of Verdun, the fatal choice was made. On June 
29, 1940 an armistice was signed between France and Germany. 
And on July 10, 1940 the National Assembly, in a mass flight from 
reality, officially dissolved itself and the Third Republic by granting 
all legislative, executive and judicial powers (save that of declaring 
war) to Marshal Pétain, then in his eighty-fourth year. The Third 
Republic was dead; the Vichy government had been born. 

From its inception, the new Etat Frangais, as it styled itself, de- 
clared its program to consist basically of four points: 


1. To preserve the Empire and the Fleet from both the Germans 
and the English. 


Ww 


To protect the French people from the Nazis. 


3. To regenerate the French character through the National 
Revolution. 


4. To preserve French honor. 


These are the four main points around which M. Robert Aron ar- 
ranges his excellent Histoire de Vichy.' In detail, but with cold 
objectivity, he traces out the dismal story of the failure of Vichy. 

The first ideal to be sacrificed was the National Revolution. The 
demands of the Germans left little on which to build a new France. 
The Elan vital which was to flow through the veins of the regenerated 
French was dissipated in bread lines and concentration camps. Only 
on the one- and five-franc piece did the Etat Francais leave a 
permanent impression of Famille, Travail, and Patrie. 

In November 1942, the fleet and the Empire disappeared. The 
Americans occupied North Africa with the faint support of Admiral 
Darlan and the Admiral Comte de Laborde scuttled the French 
fleet at Toulon as the Germans attempted to seize it. 

After November 1942, Vichy ceased to exist except in name. 
The Nazis occupied all of France and “Le Maréchal” watched im- 
potently as the S.S. calmly collected hostages to be shot and put the 
torch to such villages as Oradour-sur-Glane. French Jews were 
carted off to be gassed and French workers were transported to 
German factories. Torture chambers were set up in the middle of 
Paris and the Twentieth Century saw a return to the medieval 


‘Histoire de Vichy, 1940-1944 Paris, 1954, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 766 pp. 
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procedure of “The Question.” Thus did Vichy protect the people 
of France. 

As for French honor, it was not to be found at Vichy. It was 
preserved, but in the Division Leclerc and the Résistance, not the 
Nazi-sponsored Anti-Bolshevik Legion. 


In short, the Vichy regime was born in illusion and naiveté 
and collapsed before the realities of naked power. Pétain, like the 
Pope, had no divisions and it was this which, in spite of pious 
German claims to the contrary, made any opposition to or in- 
dependence from German policies impossible. Pétain thought he 
was head of state; M. Aron shows clearly he was, at best, a chef 
de bureau. 


While M. Aron’s treatment of the period 1940-1944 is, in general, 
an excellent one, no work of this size can be without faults. The 
most serious fault, in the reviewer’s opinion, is M. Aron’s failure 
to discuss the movements known as the Resistance in any detail. 
Granted that the history of the Resistance is a difficult one to docu- 
ment and that the policies of Vichy already occupy over seven 
hundred pages, it is still unfortunate that some of the excessive 
political detail was not sacrificed to make room for what was surely 
the most dramatic movement for the French people themselves dur- 
ing this period. 

Of lesser importance is the question of M. Aron’s impartiality. 
As a Jew himself, and as an alumnus of the Spanish concentration 
camp at Miranda, where all persons fleeing France by the Pyrenees 
route were kept, one might expect M. Aron to show some bitterness 
towards those who delivered France up to the Nazis. But as a matter 
of fact if M. Aron sins it is in the other sense. He goes too far, 
it seems to me, to avoid any kind of moral censure. Thus even 
Pierre Laval is described as a sincere patriot who honestly felt that 
he was doing the right thing for France. This could also be said 
of Hitler and Germany and even if we do not doubt the sincerity 
of Laval’s motives (which is by no means so free from doubt) we 
must still recognize the state of moral degradation of the man who 
felt that the only way to save the world from bolshevism was to 
turn it over to barbarians. 


As final (and perhaps pedantic) criticisms, I would mention the 
failure of M. Aron to identify his sources. While the reader cannot 
but be impressed with M. Aron’s objectivity and calm, it is still 
demanding too much of him to ask him to accept quotations as 
being accurate without some indication of the source. This is especi- 
ally true when the subject is one of such great sensitivity as the 
history of Vichy. This reviewer must admit that none of the 
quotations or facts which are not accompanied by footnotes struck 
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him as anomalous or suspicious, but it was still difficult to repress 
a faint scholarly shudder. 

With these reservations—and except for the question of the 
Resistance, they are very minor ones—it must be said that this 
is an excellent work. By opening up the whole area of the French 
government during World War II and setting a high standard of 
objectivity, it should serve as a stimulus to other scholars to dis- 
entangle the confused story of the collapse of France and the years 
of purgatory. May such scholars dig as deeply and write as well 
as M. Aron. 
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The Memoirs of 


General de Gaulle 


A servant only of the state, stripped of prejudices, scornful 
of followings; an official absorbed in his task, filled with 
large designs, acquainted with the men and affairs of his 
province; a leader united to the army, devoted to those 
whom he commands, eager to be responsible; a man strong 
enough to impose his way, skilful enough to seduce, big 
enough for a big task, such will be the minister, soldier, or 
statesman to whom the country will owe the future manage- 
ment of its forces. 


Thus Charles de Gaulle described in 1934 the man needed to 
reorganize French strategy along modern lines and thereby save 
France from a German invasion. Although the man was not recog- 
nized in time to avoid this catastrophe, de Gaulle saw him arise to 
save the grandeur of the French nation during the Second World 
War. The first volume of that man’s memoirs has now appeared. 
Its author is Charles de Gaulle.* 

De Gaulle’s story of his life begins with the decade of confusion 
that preceded the fall of France in 1940. In the civil government 
and high command alike, clear thinking on the next war had 
vanished beneath a childlike faith in the Maginot line. De Gaulle 
struggled to awaken France to its military danger. In Vers l’armée 
de métier, quoted above, he revealed the vision of a combined 
armored and air attack breaking through static defenses and fanning 
out behind enemy lines. Given its geographical handicaps, France 
needed such forces on a permanent professional level to assure its 
protection, he said. On the whole, apathy or hostility greeted his 
warning. In the high command General Weygand and Marshal 
Pétain came to the support of the Maginot system; while Léon 
Blum, the socialist leader, denounced a professional army as a danger 
to democracy and the republic. Only a few clairvoyant politicians, 
led by Paul Reynaud, took up cudgels for the heretic. His most 
enthusiastic public existed across the Rhine—even Hitler read his 


‘Charles de Gaulle, Vers l’'armée de métier (2d ed., Beirut, 1942 [Ist ed., 
Paris, 1934]), p. 208. 


* Charles de Gaulle, Mémoires de guerre, Vol. 1, L’appel, 1940-1942 (Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1954). 
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book, de Gaulle was informed. When war broke out, France was 
still trusting in the defensive, but Germany boasted the arms and 
tactics the French general had been recommending. 

De Gaulle’s account of the end of the Third Republic drives 
home the correctness of his fears. In May and June 1940, the 
German armored divisions and air forces tore the French army to 
shreds. “As for me, discerning the truth via scraps of news, there 
was nothing I would not have given to have been wrong.” (p. 29) 
“During those difficult hours I could not avoid imagining what the 
mechanized army of which I had so long dreamed would have been 
able to do.” (p. 33) De Gaulle was now given command of an 
armored division and twice went on the offensive, each time with 
limited but definite success. “Alas, in the course of the battle of 
France, what other terrain was or would be conquered besides this 
deep strip of fourteen kilometers?”(p. 38) He implies a contrast 
between the common soldiers, who under his command showed 
themselves superior to their German adversaries, and the military 
leaders, Gamelin and Weygand, whom he found thinking not in terms 
of new strategy but only of surrender. “The collapse of all the 
system of doctrines and organization to which our leaders are 
attached deprives them of their elasticity.”(pp. 34-35) De Gaulle 
realized the hopelessness of a French victory in Europe. He re- 
solved, “If I live, I will fight, where necessary, as long as necessary, 
until the enemy be defeated and the national stain washed out.” 
(p. 31) 

But if France was beaten because it lacked the proper army and 
resilient commanders, de Gaulle sees a more profound cause for 
the “national stain” of 1940. The political system of the Third 
Republic, he insists, prevented any individual from devoting himself 
to saving the country. During the spring of 1940 the Palais-Bourbon 
was the scene not of patriotism but of party rivalries. When, in 
March, the Chamber voted to make de Gaulle’s friend, Reynaud, 
premier, “the danger run by the country, the need for a national 
effort, the cooperation of the free world, were evoked only to clothe 
claims and rancors. Léon Blum alone, to whom, however, no posi- 
tion had been offered, spoke with elevation.”(p. 25) Reynaud’s 
hands remained tied by the system which forced him to keep his 
majority happy before tending to the needs of the country. During 
the German blitz, he chose Weygand commander in chief, knowing 
him never to have commanded a unit in action. “This was the result 
of the error—habitual to our political system—which is called ‘the 
easy way out’ (la facilité).”(p. 41) For all his good intentions to 
refuse an armistice and carry his government to Africa if necessary, 
Reynaud became enmeshed in the system, had to include defeatists 
in his cabinet, had to listen to them, and finally, despite the efforts 
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of de Gaulle and Churchill to revive his determination, had to give 
into them, resign, and let Pétain form a government to ask for 
an armistice. “In short, this prostration of the state was at the 
bottom of the national drama. In the glare of the thunderbolt, the 
regime appeared in its horrible weakness, out of all relation with 
the defense, the honor, the independence of France.” (pp. 66-67) 
“Not one government [of Europe] consented to bear the yoke of 
the invader, no not one, except, alas! the one that called itself 
the government of France and which, however, had at its disposi- 
tion a vast empire guarded by large forces and one of the first 
fleets of the world!”(p. 82) And yet, even if one must agree that 
the political system was weak, one cannot help feeling that a 
Clemenceau or Churchill would have overcome the handicaps of 
his position, that de Gaulle himself thinks he would not have suc- 
cumbed as Reynaud did. 

During the last days of the fall of France, de Gaulle had joined 
the cabinet and acted as an intermediary between Reynaud and 
Churchill. When Reynaud resigned in Bordeaux on June 16, de 
Gaulle determined to fly to England. Major General Sir Edward 
Spears, who accompanied him, tells of the harrowing suspense of 
the night of June 16-17, while de Gaulle planned his escape, fear- 
ing arrest by Pétain. For an interminable time in the gloom of the 
evening, de Gaulle hid bolt upright behind a column, waiting for 
Spears to emerge from a final conversation with Reynaud. Even 
the last minutes at the airport the next morning, with the dread that 
their plan would be detected before the British plane was made 
ready, were nerve-racking for the Englishman.* De Gaulle mentions 
none of the incidents: “The departure took place without roman- 
ticism and without difficulty.”(p. 67) 

On June 18, a still little known French brigadier general spoke 
his first words into the microphone of the BBC, calling on French- 
men to realize that the war was not over for France. Ahead of him 
stretched an immense task. He had first to keep French resistance 
alive and become its recognized leader both among Frenchmen and 
foreign countries, he had to direct its growth and activities, and he 
had eventually to lay plans for the post-war reorganization of France. 
From the outset he revealed an unflinching determination in his 
self appointed job. Many French soldiers who had been evacuated 
from Dunkirk or Norway were in England. It would have eased 
the British supply problem to have incorporated those who wanted 
to fight into their own forces, but de Gaulle had not escaped to 
become a British auxiliary. “For me what it was a question of serving 


*Edward L. Spears, Assignment to Catastrophe, Vol. Il, The Fall of France 
(New York, 1955), pp. 304-23. 
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and saving was the nation and the state. . . . No! For the effort 
to be worth while, one had to succeed in putting back into the 
war, not only some Frenchmen, but France.”(p. 69) How prob- 
lematical was his success became apparent when the French colonies, 
one after another, scorned de Gaulle’s appeals to ignore Pétain’s 
government at Vichy, while most leading Frenchmen abroad refused 
to enter a “national committee” that he hoped to set up. 

He was fortunate to have Winston Churchill’s support in those 
dark days. On August 7, 1940, a formal memorandum of the 
British government first gave de Gaulle international standing by 
recognizing him as “chef de tous les Frangais Libres.” A coup 
staged by the officials of French Equatorial Africa in the same 
month brought it over to Free France. In September, however, the 
failure of the British navy and Gaullist forces, under their chief, 
to win over Dakar almost eclipsed de Gaulle. He indicates that a 
little known incident, which took place in central Africa in October, 
finally assured his leadership. General Catroux, governor general 
of Indochina, who had been replaced by Vichy for refusing to 
collaborate, met him there for the first time since the fall of France. 
In reply to de Gaulle’s toast after dinner, Catroux stated that he 
placed himself under the command of his junior officer. “No one 
failed to recognize the weight of the example thereby given.” (p. 
114) De Gaulle’s first major hurdle was passed: Free France was 
alive and under his orders. 

It was another matter, however, to win recognition within France, 
where, ample evidence showed, Pétain’s popularity was high in the 
winter 1940-41. Slowly, in the face of competition from the British 
Intelligence Service, the Free French built up a clandestine network 
in France. Other forces were also being created from within France 
by army officers, the trade unions, and the political parties, includ- 
ing by the winter 1941-42 the well adapted Communists. De Gaulle 
wanted to bring them all under his thumb. By March 1942, thanks 
to the help of one of the greatest of French underground leaders, 
Jean Moulin, the resistance groups of unoccupied France proclaimed 
their unity of action under de Gaulle. In northern France political 
organization was impossible, but the resistance leaders by mid-1942 
also looked upon de Gaulle as the head of the movement. 

To control his far flung forces, he had meanwhile been evolving 
a form of government in exile. His first step was taken shortly after 
his dinner with Catroux. Pétain’s meeting with Hitler at Montoire 
on October 24, 1940, gave him his excuse. By a manifesto dated 
at Brazzaville (Africa) on October 27, de Gaulle announced that 
the submission of the Vichy regime to the invader rendered it un- 
constitutional. “It is thus necessary that a new power assume re- 
sponsibility for the direction of the French war effort. Events impose 
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this sacred duty on me. I shall not fail.”(p. 303) He promised to 
give an account of his acts to the representatives of the French 
people as soon as they could be freely elected. Meanwhile he set 
up a “Council of the Defense of the Empire.” In effect, without any 
legal title to the position, de Gaulle claimed to be the only rightful 
head of the French nation. The claim was to bring him into conflict 
with other Frenchmen and with the government of the United States, 
which officially recognized Vichy until the end of 1942. 

On September 24, 1941, de Gaulle at last established a “‘Nation- 
al Committee,” of which he became president. It was to act as a 
cabinet, with each member heading a department. In 1942 the 
resistance forces in France were asked to send delegates to this 
committee. Down to the summer of 1942, however, when this volume 
of memoirs ends, de Gaulle never felt sure enough of his inter- 
national standing to entitle this organ the provisional government 
of France. The whole problem of the control of Free France would 
have to be faced again after the American invasion of North Africa 
in November 1942, when even de Gaulle’s leadership was to be 
sorely threatened. 

Nevertheless, he had by now to be considering steps to set up a 
legal French government after liberation. His first impulse, in the 
Brazzaville manifesto, was to stand as the defender of the Third 
Republic against an unconstitutional Vichy regime. Gordon Wright, 
who knew thoroughly the French political picture during the war, 
sees the real author of this manifesto in René Cassin, a Radical 
Socialist who became one of de Gaulle’s earliest followers.* De 
Gaulle intimates he himself was the author. Gradually the pretense 
of restoring the Third Republic faded. At a rally in Albert Hall on 
November 15, 1941, de Gaulle announced: “We hold necessary 
that a roaring, cleansing wave arise from the depths of the nation 
to sweep away pell-mell the causes of the disaster, together with 
the framework built upon the capitulation.” The people of France 
should be permitted to choose their future regime, and de Gaulle 
hoped that they would take as the bases for the new institutions of 
France “Honneur et Patrie,” that is, “the cult of its grandeur,” and 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” the “democratic principles.” (pp. 
240-41) On June 23, 1942, he issued a subsequent manifesto: 
“While people unite for victory, they assemble for a revolution.” 
(p. 238) The text of the memoirs passes over the significance of 
this document, which becomes clear when it is read in full in the 
appendix. While again promising to call a national assembly to decide 
the destiny of France, de Gaulle pledge himself to end the former 


‘Gordon Wright, The Reshaping of French Democracy (New York, 1948), 
p. 44. 
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regime of “license” and the Vichy regime of “personal power,” and 
to uphold individual freedom and equality of opportunity: liberal 
and social democracy. “Honneur et Patrie” had vanished. Wright 
sees in this manifesto the price de Gaulle paid for the support of the 
resistance movements in France.°® 

Although the memoirs suggest no such opposition, one senses a 
split between de Gaulle’s visions for the future of France and the 
position he is forced to adopt by the nature of his following. To 
pose as the champion of French democracy, a word he scarcely 
invokes except on these formal occasions, ill accords with his con- 
tinually revealed aversion to the pre-war political system. Not, he 
says, that he objects to political parties per se, “Our misfortune 
arose, not from their existence, but from the fact that through 
decadent institutions they had abusively appropriated the public 
powers.” (p. 234) The picture he gives of his control of the Free 
French movement, which he leaves notably vague, indicates that 
he silenced those who challenged his policies. As he puts it, “In 
the struggle for liberation, it was always in the end le pauvre moi 
who was answerable for everything.“(pp. 224-25) Moreover, he 
was evidently looking forward to maintaining this unenviable posi- 
‘tion after liberation. He foresaw a great national revival “on the 
condition that once the peril had passed, they [the leaders of the 
French resistance] still accept that discipline of spirit and pretensions 
without which nothing is of any value and which, for once! had 
united them.”(p. 238) When de Gaulle called for a post-war na- 
tional assembly, he seems to have anticipated one that would end 
the parties’ abusive appropriation of public powers by giving author- 
ity to him, which he would use to revive France in all its grandeur. 
If he had any specific constitutional legislation in mind, it is not 
revealed in this volume of his memoirs. 

De Gaulle deals relatively little with these political questions. 
Instead he devotes his time and much eloquence, with which he is 
definitely gifted, to making his countrymen proud of the res gestae 
of the forces under him, which British and American accounts have 
tended to slight. By the end of the book one feels that it is indeed 
time for France’s contribution to the war to be appreciated. 

Through all these events, though, runs a curious thread which 
shows de Gaulle protecting French interests not only from the 
Germans but from the covetous eyes of the British and Americans. 
As early as Churchill’s act of August 7, 1940, recognizing him, 
de Gaulle was made suspicious by the accompanying refusal to guar- 
antee the restoration of the frontiers of France and its Empire, 
“considering that the British might, perchance, be tempted by this 


* Ibid., p. 45. 
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or that of our overseas possessions.”(p. 80) Later he also believed 
the United States inclined to take over parcels of French property, 
His exasperation reaches its highest pitch when he describes the 


British and Free French cooperation in 1941 to seize Syria from 
Vichy: 


Their game [of the local British commanders], arranged in 
London by firm and urgent solicitations, conducted op 
the spot by a team that lacked scruples but not means, ac- 
cepted by the Foreign Office, which at times lamented it 
but never disavowed it, upheld by the Prime Minister, whose 
ambiguous promises and calculated emotions covered up 
his true intentions, aimed at establishing British leadership 
in all the Middle East. British policy then was to strive, 
sometimes secretly, sometimes brutally, to replace France at 
Damascus and Beirut.(p. 159) 


In the end Free French forces were ordered to fire on a British 
unit, which had replaced the Tricolor by the Union Jack over a 
government headquarters, if the British did not evacuate the build- 
ing. The British did. De Gaulle cabled his London delegation: 
“Our grandeur and force consist only in our intransigence about the 
rights of France. We shall need this intransigence up to the Rhine, 
inclusively.“(p. 175) 

According to Churchill, de Gaulle once confided to him: “He 
had to be rude to the British to prove to French eyes that he was 
not a British puppet. . . . He even one day explained his technique 
to me, and I fully comprehended the extraordinary difficulties of 
his problem.”*® If Churchill has remembered correctly the French 
leader’s statements, there seems no doubt that de Gaulle has been 
deluding someone, Churchill, or his readers, or himself. Probably 
the answer is in part all three. His memoirs show that during these 
years he usually felt a warm attachment for Churchill, and the 
above conversation must have occurred during a moment of 
friendly feelings. His war-time bitterness against British interfer- 
ence in French affairs sounds too sincere to be only a pose to 
prove “that he was not a British puppet.” 

Nevertheless, de Gaulle cannot be entirely guileless when he 
shows himself as the man who alone guarded French rights during 
the war from British and American usurpation. Nowhere does he 
speak with such gall of the men of Vichy as he does of these 
powers. If these suspicions were justified at the time, events should 
have since soothed his ire. No allied country after the war lost 
colonial territory to Britain or the United States. Furthermore 
Roosevelt and particularly Churchill saw the need to maintain France 


* Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. Il (London, 1949), p. 451. 
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as a major European, if not world, power. Finally, British wartime 
machinations did not succeed in preserving their leadership in the 
Middle East. De Gaulle seems to be stirred still by the spirit of the 
Fashoda crisis, one of the few childhood memories that he records 
in his first pages, and, apparently to enhance his prestige, he wants 
to keep this spirit of colonial and national rivalry alive in France. 

One wonders also if his pretension to be the only leading figure 
in France in 1940 who had the determination to fight Germany 
to the end is completely frank. Significantly, he slights the story 
of the Massilia. On this ship Edouard Daladier, Georges Mandel, 
and other opponents of the armistice attempted to escape to Africa. 
They were imprisoned at Casablanca by orders from Pétain and 
eventually were returned to France, some to die in prison. Churchill’s 
account of the episode concludes, “Thus perished the hope of set- 
ting up a strong representative French Government, either in Africa 
or in London.’ De Gaulle says only: “Moreover, those representa- 
tives who boarded the Massilia to go to North Africa bore witness 
thereby that for them the empire should not stop fighting. It is a 
fact, however, that no public figure raised his voice to condemn the 
armistice.”(p. 73) His readers are scarcely helped to realize that 
many who were ready to condemn it did not find the means to get 
away. Is there more than modesty behind his decision, noted above, 
not to make his escape appear “romantic”? 

If one suspects a certain amount of artifices to justify his poses, 
a deeper assumption, probably unconscious, lies behind his whole 
story. Imperceptibly one becomes aware that these are not intended 
to be only the memoirs of an individual general; they become the 
memoirs of France, France during its most profound modern crisis. 
The opening sentences set the pattern: 


All my life I have formed a particular idea of France. It 
has been inspired as much by my sentiment as by my reason. 
Whatever feeling I have sees naturally in France the story 
princess or the madonna of frescoes, dedicated to an eminent 
and exceptional destiny . . . . If, however, it happens that 
mediocrity marks her acts and motions, I have the sensa- 
tion of an absurd anomaly, imputable to the faults of 








Frenchmen, not to the genius of the country. . . . In short, 
to my way of thinking, France cannot be France without 
grandeur. 


His life becomes dedicated to protecting the grandeur of France 
from the faults of Frenchmen and the designs of others. The volume 
ends in the calm summer of 1942 with an invocation to his princess: 


Leaning over the abyss where the patrie has fallen, | am 
her son, I call her, hold up the light for her, point out the 


Ibid., p. 194. 
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road to safety. Many have already joined me. Others wil] 
come, I am sure! Now I hear France answer me. In the 
depths of the chasm she raises herself, she walks, she climbs 
the slope. Oh! mother, such as we are, we are here to 
serve you. 


Already de Gaulle had served his country well. Without him, it 
is safe to say, there would have been no Free French movement, 
at least in the first somber year after June 1940; there would have 
been no French national forces fighting the Axis; large parts of the 
French empire would not have escaped Vichy. Had no such move- 
ment existed, indeed without de Gaulle, it is hard to see how 
France would have become one of the “Big Four” in Europe after 
the war, how French forces would have shared in ilie occupation 
of Austria and Germany, or how the French post-war position would 
have differed much from the Italian. De Gaulle is not content, 
however, to let his claim to the gratitude of his countrymen rest 
here. He must also be the only man able to save the honor and 
grandeur of his patrie during the war and to lead it in a great 
national revival after liberation. His autobiography should help 
Frenchmen recognize the full debt of their country for his unflinch- 
ing war time leadership. At the same time, one feels that they have 
not erred in failing to confide their post-war destinies to a man 
whose political philosophy consists of knight-errantry for the honor 
of his lady, France. 
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As Others See U.S. 


The American newspaper reader temporarily stranded in the British 
Isles may feel that he is going through all the pangs of a weaning. 
What meager items make up all the American news provided by 
the British press! He will scarcely find consolation in the fact that 
the serious papers have a valid excuse, the pressure on their limited 
space and the high dollar cost of supporting correspondents across 
the Atlantic. While the popular papers have other excuses, including 
the frequently greater newsworthiness of Hollywood as compared 
with Washington. 


“ET TU, BRUTE!” 


In the States, the situation is radically different—though “radically” 
is not perhaps the most appropriate expression. Different, at least 
in this respect, that the acreage of newsprint available is unlimited. 
(So that the New York Daily News, for example, yearly engulfs 
greater expanses of forest than the entire French daily press—but 
isn’t it well worth it.) The perusal of many American papers reveals, 
however, that they too devote only a rudimentary attention to foreign 
affairs (apart from the sort involving Brando, Hayworth, Bergman, 
Welles). An example particularly hard to comprehend used to be the 
in many ways admirable and not infrequently courageous Washington 
Post, before it absorbed the rival Washington Times-Herald. The best 
paper in the capital slighted foreign news! In the capital of the 
Middle West, the least inadequate news source is the Sun-Times, 
a tabloid. As for the West Coast, a friend informs me—and he does 
not usually indulge in picturesque exaggeration unless it has a fair 
basis in fact—that “there is a news black-out, both in newspapers 
and on the air.” Boston is better served, thanks to the Christian 
Science Monitor, whose addiction to “think pieces,” however, over- 
shadows straight news reporting. And what else has Boston? 

But thinking, although not the newspaperman’s thinking, is news 
too. Essential to the understanding of France, India, etc., is adequate 
information on what Frenchmen, Indians, etc., think, and even on 
why they think they think it. How does the American press treat 
these aspects of the picture? 

I don’t know. To make the question more manageable it will have 
to be pre-shrunk, and rephrased somewhat as follows. What account 
does the New York Times give of what foreigners do, what they 
think, and the reasons they offer for the faith, or flatulence, that 
is in them? My own bias, possibly, leads me to answer: not so good 
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an account as it should give. And to venture the hypothesis that 
the very same foreign correspondents, who as it is succeed in dis- 
playing considerable pertinacity and penetration, would, if “things” 
were rather different, send back reports five times as cogent as the 
stuff they cable over now. It’s a delicate suggestion, nothing more. 


THE URGE TO BE AVERAGE 


There is or was a column entitled “The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round.” Yes, centrifugal force does every now and then fling off 
the man whose slip is showing. But American society in general 
appears much more to be organized whirlpoolwise, it tends to 
drag everything to the center. It is thus with the papers, in the 
views they express on foreign affairs. The press is free, to call it 
even semi-official in its attitude to external relations might seem 
to point up one’s own fanaticism. But there is, shall we say? a 
marked suction exercised on the press’s gyrations by the official 
foreign policy, to a much greater degree than can be observed in 
England or in France. Sometimes, of course, in spite of this, a fringe 
is cultivated. But for one paper, say the New York Post, that wears 
the fringe slightly to the left, quite several brush it ’way over to the 
right. The unchallenged style leader here is the Chicago Tribune. 
(“The world’s greatest newspaper.” It used to admit it itself.) This 
uneven distribution of deviationism can be readily understood, for 
it is much harder to distinguish a real outsider, a real non-regular 
guy, on the right than it is on the left. 

So it would be preposterous to speak of dictation by the govern- 
ment. It would be absurd to drop dark hints about hush-money 
and slush funds (we aren’t in France). It would, perhaps, be merely 
irrelevant to recall, from the sad appeasement days of the thirties, 
Humbert Wolfe’s savage epigram on the British papers: 


You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
Thank God! the British journalist. 
But seeing what the chap will do 
Unbribed, there’s little reason to. 


The same phenomenon of the almost irresistible lure that lies 
in the middle is apparent with individuals. John Dos Passos. Per- 
manently to renounce Americanism is no more easy than to be 
sure one has shaken off the dogmatic religious poundings one may 
have been subjected to in youth. A fear of hellfire and demons besets 
the guilty conscience. Can Henry Miller continue to hold out against 
his soul’s salvation? 

In April, newspaper editors came together in New York from all 
over the country. They were asked to express the attitude of the 
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communities they represented on the ticklish Matsu-Quemoy issue. 
It is not unfair to summarize their views, their collective view, as 
the New York Herald Tribune recorded it, in three words: Papa 
knows best. Or, as the old song has it: 


Daddy’s on the engine, don’t be afraid! 

Daddy knows what he is doing, said the little maid. 
[something, something] never fear, 

’Cos my Daddy’s the engineer! 


Papa should know best, he should have the information at his 
disposal permitting him to know best, let’s hope he knows best. 
But—wouldn’t a friendly exchange of opinions be more helpful to 
him than a blind confidence so total, so beatific that it hints at the 
retarded development of his little ones? 

The foreign correspondent, unlike the roving columnist, is per- 
manently on the spot, and in more senses than one. So it is not 
surprising that Joseph Alsop of the column, in late April and early 
May, “scooped” the resident Tokyo correspondents with news that 
was no news to them, that the Japanese, namely, find prolonged 
American occupation of their country irksome, and various measures 
and prohibitions strongly urged by the occupying power to be pass- 
ably infuriating. For the resident newspaperman must, within reason 
or perhaps even beyond it, play ball, if he does not want to cut 
himself off from his news sources. By comparison, Alsop is as free 
as the air. And in quite a few papers (including the New York 
Herald Tribune) he and his brother Stewart, or the less sensational 
Walter Lippmann, provide a commentary on the news far more 
penetrating than the unsigned (and unmanned?) editorials. 

It is possible, nevertheless, for the correspondent to act other- 
wise, that is to say, regardless of the consequences. For example, 
Maurice Ferro of Le Monde (a financially conservative Paris paper, 
but neutralist, and hence often branded “anti-American”) reported 
the Rosenbergs’ trial in a way that can scarcely have endeared him 
to Washington officialdom, American or French. 


On, WELL PLOYED, Sir! 


A procedure has been hit on that enables the correspondent to 
leave most of the ghastly truth in the decent obscurity of a foreign 
land, and nevertheless have something to write about. He thus has 
saved John Citizen from any shock treatment of his casual assump- 
tions, and the administrator from the unpleasantness of seeing holes 
shot in his wishful thinking as to what wayward furriners might be 
induced to string along with. Robert Trumbull, who has represented 
the New York Times in India, is a past master at the art. You 
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begin by expounding the official American position concerning, for 
instance, the attitude India ought to adopt toward Red China, ex. 
plaining, too, why this is the one right and proper attitude. Yoy 
then mention, after filling the space between the lines with a 
deprecatory little cough, Pandit Nehru. (Too bad it is impossible to 
overlook his existence entirely.) Quote one or two phrases of his, 
which may unfortunately suggest that he does not altogether see 
things in the American way. But don’t make it plain, in any detailed 
fashion, how he does see it. And then launch into a disquisition on 
Indian sensitivity to foreign criticism or even advice, and reflect on 
the psychological scars from which Indians still suffer as a result 
of their colonial past, etc. The presumptive aim of the “story” 
has been fulfilled. Americans know better than ever what the Ameri- 
can attitude is, and Nehru has once again been tut-tutted. And the 
American reader is not in the least danger of being won over to 
Nehru’s deplorable notions, for he cannot even clearly know what 
they are. Mr. Trumbull, I raise my hat to you—and in your honor 
propose that henceforward this procedure be known as “the Trumbull 
ploy.” 


THE AVERAGE AND THE OSTRICH 


Perhaps the most flagrant example of misinformation—within the 
Government, and not of the public alone—is provided by the war 
in Indo-China. According to Hanson Baldwin, military expert of the 
New York Times (writing after the event, be it noted), this was 
due in the first place to French refusal to grant American observers 
in Indo-China full liberty to judge for themselves of troop morale 
and training, etc.; and, in the second, to over-optimistic reports 
emanating from American officials in Indo-China, as well as from 
French sources and American representatives in Paris. Behind this, 
we may further surmise, lay an execssive will-to-believe, a soothing 
self-deception. For had the desire to know the truth proved victor, 
it would have been the simplest thing in the world to discover that 
many French commentators, not favored by the Government of 
Joseph Laniel and not personae gratae with American representatives, 
had a very different view of the actual situation and of future pro- 
babilities. They turned out to be right. With the curious result that 
the casual non-specialist had but to pick up the appropriate 
journals in the Periodical Room of the Yale University Library in 
order to be better informed, and forewarned, than was the State 
Department in Washington.* 


‘For allegations concerning the effect of conformist pressures, and the dangers 
of presenting a minority view, in the contents of reports sent back to the 
State Department by Foreign Service officers in the field, see Hans J. 
Morgenthau, “A State of Insecurity,” New Republic, April 18, 1955. Prof- 
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The New York Times’ contribution to an understanding of the 
Indo-Chinese imbroglio, in advance of the catastrophe, included 
the reference, in an editorial (these editorials in themselves offer 
an almost irresistible opportunity for unkind comment!), to the 
activity of the Viet Minh “rebels” as a “typical example of Com- 
munist aggression.” Yet the Government of Ho Chi Minh had been 
recognized, after the end of World War II, by the French, and 
Bao Dai had for a while acted as his adviser. Fighting broke out 
in 1947, Indo-Chinese against French and associated Indo-Chinese, 
and until December 1950 Viet Minh had no common frontier with 
the Chinese Communists over which military supplies could be 
transported. If this is a “typical example of Communist aggression,” 
then Korea, Greece, Yugo-Slavia are not. 

Another significant instance of self-deception on the part of 
American Government and press alike was the Brussels six-power 
meeting to discuss the basis of German rearmament. If widespread 
press reports may be believed, David Bruce, who represented the 
U.S. in Paris vis-a-vis of the NATO powers, was active behind the 
scenes in persuading the other powers to make no concessions to 
the French Government of Mendés-France since, Bruce maintained, 
they had only to stand pat and Mendés-France would yield. He did 
not yield, and negotiations broke down. This was the signal for a 
storm of vituperation directed against Mendés-France, who already 
had been regarded with black suspicion by American editors (see, 
in Newsweek, one of the preliminary slurs). The setback in Brussels 
shows what comes of listening exclusively to M.R.P.’s Robert 
Schuman and other backers of EDC, to the total neglect of its 
opponents and to the concomitant neglect of any adequate and 
non-emotional estimate of the probabilities. 

A little while later Pierre Mendés-France proposed another ar- 
rangement, which was accepted by representatives of the other 
powers meeting with him in London. He then visited this country 
and enjoyed a great personal triumph. Nevertheless Harold Callender 
(who writes from Paris for the Times) has quite recently referred 
to him in a way which would seem to indicate that American 
circles in Paris still regard him with suspicion. One might apply 
the Freudian approach to American political attitudes, for a change. 
Is this miffedness based on a coldblooded estimate of probabilities, 
or to be explained as the smart of the old EDC wound? 


essor Morgenthau directs the Institute of American Foreign Policy at the 
University of Chicago, and formerly was a consultant to the Department. 
The model of deportment for today would appear to be that bold Biblical 
character Daniel who, if memory serves me aright, on being thrown into 
the lions’ den succeeded in integrating himself into the lions. 
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“SEI EIN MANN UND FOLGE MIR NICHT NACH’? 


It is a mistake for any editor to publish his own elucubrations. 
Witness the present . . . (adjective to be supplied by the reader) 
effort. For he cannot benefit by the advice and criticism of the 
Other, the Editor (there is no Other), or by the Other’s even more 
benign decision to trample on his stuff. Here the thousand-word 
mark has been passed, and the article does not even begin to justify 
its title. It might better have been called “Why the U.S. doesn’t 
see how others see U.S.,” having had nothing to say on how others 
actually see the United States. 

It won’t ever, and for a very sound and even encouraging reason. 
Not only that it would be impossible, short of expanding it into a 
book, to tackle the matter properly, but above all because I believe 
I begin to perceive 


A RIFT IN THE BUSHWA CURTAIN! 


In the years since 1948 or 1950, one might gloomily have wondered 
whether humanity had not attained to an Iscariotian doom. Having, 
for thirty pieces of silver, betrayed its Master to Mammon. For 
Judas, according to sources of information known to medieval 
Christians, suffers in hell by being plunged alternately into flames 
and into an icy lake. A Hot War followed by a Cold War. Or 
perhaps one might have feared—might still fear—that mankind will 
perish in a Gadarene destruction: inhabited by a legion of devils, 
the swine of Gadara rushed down a steep place into the sea and 
were drowned. History does not record whether they were two-tone 
and three-tone jobs, but it is a reasonable assumption that many had 
white sidewalls. And Ill bet you didn’t know that an idiot bystander 
loudly applauded their terrific acceleration. 

But now is the winter of our discontent made tremulous spring 
by the Sunday, May 8, edition of the New York Times, especially 
by its “News of the Week” section and by one article in the magazine. 
Sharp cracks resound on the icebound river, for the ice is begin- 
ning to loosen and to melt. It is retiring in favor of flux, and flux 
will bring us—who knows what? 

The most remarkable single manifestation of a change in outlook, 
or the willingness to acknowledge it, is this article on “Zhukov: 
Rising Star in the Kremlin” by Harrison E. Salisbury. Touched off, 
one may imagine, by President Eisenhower’s casual revelation to 
newsmen that he had been exchanging letters with Marshal Zuhkov, 
it is almost adulatory in tone. It says almost everything that a 


*“Be a man and do not follow my example.”—Inserted by Goethe in the 
later editions of Die Leiden des jungen Werther. 
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film star’s press agent—if we make allowances for the difference 
between politics and the entertainment industry—could want to have 
said about his client. About the only thing it does not say is that 
Zhukov is fond of baseball. For even the best of foreigners have their 
limitations. 

But this virtuoso solo is ably backed up by Section 4, “The News 
of the Week in Review.” Here are most of its main headlines: 
Germany and Austria in Transition—U.S. Now Reappraising Its 
Policies toward Free Asia—Formosa Showdown Still Not in Sight— 
Change in Soviet Policies Seen Tactical and Limited—U.S. and West 
Europe: How Firm an Alliance?—-France Again Faces Issue of 
Strong European Union—Congress ‘Blocs’ Shift with Issues—‘Trust- 
Busting’ Enters New Phase—Right Wing of G.O.P. Losing Its 
Influence—New Face for the Capitol. All of them evoke change, 
the possibility of change or, in one case, a postponement of recourse 
to the arbitrament of war, thus allowing more time for investigating 
“other avenues.” And James Reston writes, on the editorial page: 
“There are shafts of light on the somber landscape.” 

Thus, in future, the newspaper reader is likely to find out a good 
deal more than in these last years about what others think of things, 
of themselves and of the U.S.A. For, as Reston sees it, “a decen- 
tralization of power” has taken place that is “bound to complicate 
the diplomacy of both coalitions,” but this, he adds, “is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing.”—Just one further reference, to an extremely 
rich and suggestive analysis of recent trends and a basic reason for 
them in Walter Lippmann’s column, printed in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 3. One of his theses is that the Soviet 
Union’s ability, since 1949, to manufacture nuclear weapons has 
brought about a very great change in the attitude of the “non- 
atomic powers,” among them “Japan and Germany, all the little 
border states and others too.” They are now being impelled to 
adopt “some kind of middle position, where they have a hope, a 
chance, of not becoming involved in an atomic war.” Here we have 
a head-on rebuttal of the “two worlds” thesis which has so long 
been official American policy: he that is not for me is against me— 
and a hint, perhaps, of a substitute: he that is not against me is for 
me. If that view were widely adopted, one could breathe less tensely. 
On the other side, of course, those hostile to this conception predict 
that in the long run it will lead to disaster. 


PULITZER PRIZABLE 


Since one or two slight criticisms of the New York Times have 
been voiced, let me attempt here to offer a sort of amende honorable. 
After the death of FitzLloyd James, the Times printed an article 
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by James Reston that was coruscating and ferocious. I could not 
have believed that the old lady would have lent herself to so im- 
politic and forthright a prounouncement. More recently Reston, 
who now heads the paper’s Washington bureau, has expressed him- 
self with greater restraint. But his bluntness and forthrightness have 
not been set aside, and periodically are used with effect. He seems 
to have achieved a dynamic equilibrium between responsibilities 
which at times must threaten to conflict: his responsibility to his 
editor and employer, on the one hand, and to the public on the 
other. 

He was born a Scot. In the land of his origin, self-righteousness 
and its counterpart, the freely expressed condemnation of everyone 
else, reach the proportions of a national pastime and a national vice. 
But perhaps just a soupcon of this condemnatory tendency, imported 
into another country where so many are engaged in the very different 
sport of making friends and influencing people favorably, will func- 
tion like an injection of insulin to counteract excess sugar, or like 
the leaven that leavens the whole lump. 


Do these remarks strike the reader as otiose or frivolous? If so, let 
him reflect on the possible connections between communication, 
Communion, and the Sacred. Even from the columns of a daily 
paper (to read which, Hegel suggested, was an act of “pragmatic 


morning prayer”) it is desirable that Verbiage should not utterly 
ostracize the Word. 
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Words, Initials, Facts and Figures 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 
Le Parlement, legislative branch of the Government, is made up of 
two bodies: the Assemblée Nationale, whose members are députés, 
and the Conseil de la République, whose members are sénateurs. 
For most practical problems, only the first of these two bodies wields 
real power. 


PRESENT COMPOSITION OF THE ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE 
(From the left of the Président de l’Assemblée to the right) 


ED: OD aiid 5. cguirebdn <dasstaleidasd i Deeketaliw ss 96 
Républicains Progressistes ...................00..cc0c0cecceveeeess 4 
Parti Socialiste S.F 1.0. Pear a See 
Union Démocratique et Sociale de la Résistance ...... 25 
Parts Tiamenl Bacmee .3.5. 350. sscccs ci cck tide. 76 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire .......................... 88 
Indépendants d’Outre-Mer .... SLD. datcckab eR 15 
Républicains Indépendants ..... is intivpnaabon. cede 53 
Centre Démocratique et Social ................................ 6 
a Ee eee Senet siithedidy tial 15 
PO FIORE isis io) oo inicdevieid clowns cece 27 
Action Républicaine et Sociale .......................00000... 34 
NINN: MUDD) 5, c14.sbscrebiocadenesdbiteddicenctoenanbnte 77 
Not belonging to any political party ........ ids 6 

627 


PRESENT COMPOSITION OF THE CONSEIL DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
(From the left of the Président du Conseil de la République to 


the right) 

a Bea ARRAS RR IES IE A 16 
ere pe a nooo 56 
Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines ............ 70 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire .......................... 23 
Affiliated: Centre Républicain ..................0........ 4 
Indépendants d’Outre-Mer  .............0..00000 0000 cccceveeveess 13 
Républicains Indépendants ...........................0..0.0000006: 61 
Affiliated: Action Républicaine et Sociale ............ 6 
Centre Républicain d’Action Rurale et Sociale .... 19 
eer et ee 39 
Affiliated: Rassemblement d’Outre-Mer .............. y 
Not belonging to any political party 000.000.000.000... 7 
320 
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P.C.: Parti Communiste 

I.0.M.: Indépendants d’Outre-Mer (Overseas Independents; one of 
the political groups of representatives from French overseas 
territories ) 

S.F.1.0.: Section Francaise de I’Internationale Ouvriére (Second 
International ) 

U.D.S.R.: Union Démocratique et Sociale de la Résistance 

Rad. Soc.: Parti Radical Socialiste 

R.G.R.: Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines (this group, 
in the Conseil de la République some rightist representatives 
ing to the Rad. Soc. and the U.D.S.R.) 

M.R.P.: Mouvement Républicain Populaire (Catholic party) 

R.I.: Républicains Indépendants 

I.P.: Indépendants Paysans (this “peasant” party broke into three 
smaller parties in 1953. The original party kept its name. The 
two splinter parties changed theirs to P. and C.D.S. In the 
Conseil de la République, these three tendencies are unified 
within the C.R.A.R.S.) 

P.: Paysans 

C.D.S.: Centre Démocratique et Social 

C.R.A.R.S.: Centre Républicain d’Action Rurale et Sociale 

R.O.M.: Rassemblement d’Outre-Mer (this Overseas Rally groups 
in the Conseil de la République some rightist representatives 
from French overseas territories) 

Rép. Soc.: Républicains Sociaux (Gaullists) 

A.R.S.: Action Républicaine et Sociale (dissident Gaullists ) 

R.P.F.: Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (this Rally of the French 
People, created in 1947 by General de Gaulle, split in two in 
1952. The dissidents formed the A.R.S., whereas the original 
group changed its name to Union Républicaine d’Action Sociale 
—U.R.A.S.—and changed it again in 1954 to Rép. Soc.) 


Le Conseil des Ministres, also known as le Cabinet or as le 
Gouvernement, is the effective executive branch of the government. 
It is controlled by the Assemblée Nationale. The Président de la 
République, who is elected at a joint meeting of the Assemblée 
Nationale and of the Conseil de la République, has only strictly 
limited powers, among which is that of nominating the future Prési- 
dent du Conseil. The Président de la République, whose term of 
office (mandat) is seven years (un septennat) is referred to as 
le Chef de l’Etat. The Président du Conseil des Ministres, or Prési- 
dent du Conseil (premier) is referred to as le Chef du Gouvernement. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PRESENT CABINET 


Présidence du Conseil ...................0.000000055 Edgar Faure (Rad. Soc.) 
Délégué a la Présidence du Conseil ....Gaston Palewski (Rép. Soc.) 
EERIE RE Re eee ec Antoine Pinay (R.I.) 
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Affaires Tunisiennes et Marocaines .................... Pierre July (A.R.S.) 
SRILA RY Peetnes emer arias ye sr: Robert Schuman (M.R.P.) 
BI cicevattidicns ~xicencaaasal Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury (Rad. Soc.) 
Finances et Affaires Economiques ................ Pierre Pflimlin (M.R.P.) 
Défense Nationale ................0..cccccccceeeee. Pierre Koenig (Rép. Soc.) 


Education Nationale 
Travaux Publics et 


ne ee eT Jean Berthoin (Rad. Soc.) 


Transports ................ Edouard Corniglion-Molinier (Rép. Soc.) 
Industrie et Commerce ......................06.... André Morice (Rad. Soc.) 
II rxiinsnessoususdidustenastovesdvsnowsleseiviocoena Jean Sourbet (I.P.) 
Reconstruction et Logement ........................06. Roger Duchet (R.I.) 
Santé Publique et Population .................... Bernard Lafay (Rad. Soc.) 
Postes, Télégraphe et Téléphone ..... Edouard Bonnefous (U.D.S.R.) 
I INI. casa <evnsiuccnses scepeedhibeceeedaeinaal Paul Antier (P.) 
Anciens Combattants ........................ Raymond Triboulet (Rép. Soc.) 
France d’Outre-Mer ....................0...... Pierre-Henri Teitgen (M.R.P.) 
Travail et Sécurité Sociale ..........................00004 Paul Bacon (M.R.P.) 


This list includes only the ministéres and the ministres. Their 
number and their functions and titles may vary from one cabinet to 
the other. The cabinet also includes a certain number of secrétaires 
d’Etat, who assist some of the ministres in some special capacity. 


ELECTORAL FACTS 


Elections législatives. Universal suffrage. To elect députés to the 
Assemblée Nationale. Held every fifth year. This term of office for 
each Assemblée is known as une législature. Last elections took 
place in June 1951 and gave the following results based on popular 
votes: P.C.: 26.5%; S.F.1.0.: 14.5%; R.G.R. and other left center 
parties: 11.5%; M.R.P.: 12.3%; moderate center and rightist 
groups 13.5%; R.P.F.: 21.7%. 

Elections cantonales. Universal suffrage. To elect members of the 
conseils généraux, representative bodies which, in each département, 
assist the préfet, who is the head of the administrative services of 
the départment and is appointed by the central government. The 
conseils généraux contribute largely to the make up of the electoral 
colleges responsible for electing most of the members of the Conseil 
de la République. The conseillers généraux have a term of office 
(mandat) of six years. Half of them come up for reelection every 
third year. Last elections took place in April 1955 and gave the 
following results based on popular votes: P.C.: 21%; S.F.LO.: 18%; 
R.G.R. and other left center parties: 20%; M.R.P.: 9%; moderate 
center and rightist groups: 26%; Rép. Soc.: 6%. 

Elections municipales. Universal suffrage. To elect members of 
the conseils municipaux within each of France’s 38,000 communes 
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(smallest administrative constituencies). The conseillers municipaux 
elect their own mayors, assist them in their administrative duties, and 
some of them contribute to the make up of the electoral colleges 
responsible for electing some of the members of the Conseil de Ig 
République. A conseiller municipal has a term of office of six years, 
Last elections took place in April 1953 and gave the following results 
based on popular votes: P.C.: 29%; S.F.1.0.: 18%; R.G.R. and 
other left center parties: 14%; M.R.P.: 13%; moderate center and 
rightist groups: 15%; R.P.F.: 11%. 


French elections are traditionally held on two consecutive Sundays. 
The first time (premier tour), a majority of popular votes (majorité 
absolue) is required to elect. A second polling (deuxiéme tour) 
takes place a week later in all voting districts (circonscriptions) 
where a majority was not found the first time, this lack of majority 
being known as un ballottage. Between the premier and the deuxiéme 
tour, complex and surprising political alliances are likely to take 
place. For instance, a candidate may withdraw in favor of one of 
his opponents (désistement) in order to block the path of a less 
desirable opponent, provided the reciprocal courtesy is made in 
other voting districts. This complicated system of shortlived and 
often illogical coalition is often referred to as la cuisine électorale. 
A simple plurality (majorité relative) is required to elect during the 
deuxiéme tour. The present law also permits parties to negotiate affil- 
iations (apparentements) between themselves, which allows votes 
cast for one candidate to be transferred to another candidate belong- 
ing to an affiliated party. 


Scrutin uninominal: voting system for one-member constituency 

whereby a voter selects one man’s name for each office to be filled. 
Scrutin de liste: voting system whereby a voter selects a list of 

names of men belonging to the same party or to allied parties. 

Représentation proportionnelle (R.P.): voting system whereby a 
voter votes for one party. The total popular votes once tabulated, 
each party is allowed to fill the offices made available to it by strictly 
arithmetical computation. 

The present electoral law represents a complicated compromise 
rendered still more confusing to the layman by the system of the 
apparentements. Its main objective when it was enacted in 1951 has 
been fulfilled: it was to insure that, even in the case of a constantly 
large number of popular votes being cast for the P.C., a compara- 
tively smaller number of communist députés would be returned to the 
Assemblée. Before adjourning at the end of the J/égislature, the 
Assemblée Nationale is responsible for enacting the electoral system 
under which the elections will take place. 
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A BRIEF DIRECTORY OF USEFUL ADDRESSES IN PARIS 


Le Palais de l’Elysée: residence of the Président de la République 

L’Hétel Matignon: residence of the Président du Conseil 

Le Palais-Bourbon: meeting place of the Assemblée Nationale 

Le Palais du Luxembourg: meeting place of the Conseil de la 
République 

Le Quai d’Orsay: site of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 

Le Quai des Orfévres: site of the Paris police headquarters 

Le Palais de Justice or le Palais: the courthouse 


A Few DAILY NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN PARIS 


L’Aurore-France Libre. Originally two distinct papers which merged 
in 1947. Tendency: R.G.R. Circulation: 420,000. 

Combat. Independent with moderate leftist tendencies. Circulation: 
63,000. 

La Croix. Catholic. Circulation: 150,000. 

L’Equipe. Sports news. Circulation: 230,000. 

Le Figaro. Independent with marked conservative tendencies. Circu- 
lation: 450,000. 

France-Soir. Non-political evening illustrated paper. Circulation: 
900,000. 

Franc-Tireur. Independent with leftist tendencies. Circulation: 
125,000. 

L’Humanité. Official Communist. Circulation: 180,000. 

Libération. Independent with moderate leftist tendencies. Circulation: 
130,000. 

Le Monde. Independent evening paper. Circulation: 155,000. 

Le Parisien libéré. Non political. Circulation: 650,000. 

Paris-Presse-Intransigeant. Originally two distinct papers which 


merged in 1948. Non-political evening paper. Circulation: 
175,000. 


THE FRENCH UNION 


It is made up of various categories of territories and states which, 
before World War II, composed what was often referred to as the 
French Empire. 


1. The first member of the Union is la République Frangaise, 
which is itself made up of three different categories of territories all 
under the jurisdiction of the central government: 


a. La France métropolitaine (continental France and a few 
offshore islands, including Corsica) 
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b. Les Départements d’Outre-Mer (Overseas Departments, 
They are former and older colonies) 
The three Algerian départements: Alger, Oran, Constantine 
La Martinique 
La Guadeloupe 
La Guyane 
La Réunion 


c. Les Territoires d’Outre-Mer (Overseas Territories, former 
colonies, administered by the Ministére de la France d’Outre- 
Mer) 

L’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise or A.O.F. (French Western 
Africa. A federation of eight territories) 

L’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise or A.E.F. (French Equa- 
torial Africa. A federation of four territories) 

Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (off the coast of Newfoundland) 
Les Iles Comores (between the coast of Africa and 
Madagascar) 

Madagascar 

La Céte frangaise des Somalis (French Somaliland) 

La Nouvelle Calédonie. 

L’Océanie francaise (Pacific islands) 


2. Les Territoires Associés. (These associated territories, admin- 
istered by the Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, were placed under 
French trusteeship by the United Nations) 


Le Togo (Togoland) 
Le Cameroun (Cameroons) 


3. Les Etats Associés. (They are independent nations linked to the 
French Union) 


Le Laos 


Le Cambodge (Cambodia) 
Le Vietnam Sud 


France is also tied by separate treaties with her two North African 
protectorates, whose affairs are within the hands of a special 
ministére : 

La Tunisie 
Le Maroc 
France also holds with the United Kingdom a condominium over 


the group of South Pacific islands known as les Nouvelles Hébrides 
(New Hebrides). 
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These last two categories of territories do not technically fall 
within the juridical definition of the French Union. 


A FEw ADDITIONAL USEFUL INITIALS 


C.G.T.: either Confédération Générale du Travail (a communist 
dominated union whose members are known as cégétistes), or 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique (otherwise known as the 
French Line) 

F.0.: Force Ouvriére (originally a splinter group from the C.G.T. 
Now a union under S.F.I.O. sponsorship) 

C.F.T.C.: Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens (a 
Catholic union under M.R.P. sponsorship) 

P.T.T.: Postes, Télégraphe, Téléphone 

§.N.C.F.: Société Nationale des Chemins de fer Francais 

J.0.: Le Journal officiel (similar to the Congressional Record) 

O.N.U.: U.N.[O.] 

0.T.A.N.: N.A.T.O. 

C.E.C.A.: Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier (Schu- 
man Plan) 

B.LT.: LL.O. 

I.N.S.E.E.: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques 

0.E.C.E.: Organisation Européenne de Coopération Economique 

U.E.P.: Union Européenne des Paiements 
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